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EDITORIAL 


HE steady upward tendency over many months in 
T the sale of records is causing acertain amount of 

perplexity. When at first sales began to go up we 
were all afraid to say too much about it in case it was 
a mirage of fresh prosperity; but now that this 
improvement has been steadily maintained it is worth 
while asking what is the significance of it. We may 
recognize that the companies took advantage of the 
first sign of a change in the situation to follow it up 
with an intensive advertising campaign the beneficial 
results of which are agreeably apparent. I do not 
believe, however, and I do not fancy that the recording 
companies believe that advertisement by itself is 
enough to explain the new state of affairs. It is a 
common delusion of the public that advertising will 


create success. That is only true when the article . 


advertised is from every point of view worth advertis- 
ing. As a literary critic I could secure with a good 
notice of a book the attention of the public for that 
book, but if the book was a bad one or if it was capable 
of appealing only to a limited number of readers my 
praise of it could not help it a thousand copies on its 
way to best-sellerdom. So with the gramophone 
record. No amount of intensive advertising could 
have effected this steady improvement in the sales of 
records unless there had been a predisposition on the 
part of the public to buy records again. All that 
advertising could do was to take advantage of that 
predisposition and prod it into more active 
expression. 

I believe that there are several contributory causes 
to this encouraging—I will not yet say boom—but let 
us say to this clearly audible pop in the sales of records. 
Some of those causes I believe I know, but I shall not 
mention them because I am anxious to obtain the 
opinions of our readers all over the world, and so 
I propose to award a prize for the best essay of not 
more than 800 words on “ Why records are selling 


better and better.” There is no reason to take up 
800 words if a competitor can say what he has to say 
in 200. I shall judge the essays personally, but I shall 
not rely entirely on my own judgment. I shall ask 
the recording companies to nominate a co-judge with 
myself, because I want this competition to have a 
practical value. The prize will be five guineas’ worth 
of records, and there will be two consolation prizes of 
one guinea’s worth each. Furthermore, we will award 
a 12 in. record to every original single explanation 
suggested, that is to say, for every sensible explanation 
which is not found in any other competitor’s essay. 


Entries should reach this office not later than 
April 5th, 1939, and should be marked “ Excelsior ” 
on the outside of the envelopes. 


The coupon which will be found on page xviii. 
must accompany each entry. 


I regard this as an extremely important competition, 
and I do hope that readers whatever their literary 
abilities will have a shot at it. There is no reader of 
the paper who might not win two or three records by 
spotting causes other competitors have failed to note. 
I hope that dealers will not stand aside and, as I 
suppose that offers of records to a dealer are sending 
coals to Newcastle, or in the more picturesque Greek 
phrase, olives to Athens, I will send a signed copy of 
one of my books for every original suggestion from a 
dealer. I do hope that readers will help us in this 
enquiry. On several occasions in the past I have made 
a special appeal to which I have always received a 
generous response. 


To everybody—readers, contributors, staff, and 
advertisers of THe GramopHone—I wish for the 
fifteenth time a very happy and a very fortunate and 
a very prosperous New Year. 
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The Hums of Whom ? 


The genial Rex Palmer, so cordially remembered from his 
B.B.C. days, and now for long an ornament and pillar of the Hayes 
establishment of H.M.V., wonders whether my little note on 
‘Toscanini’s ‘‘ royal hum ”’, in one of those grand records of the 
Beethoven First, might possibly suggest to some that I thought the 
recorders had allowed a mechanical hum to creep in. Not so: 
the hum is the authentic voice of the great man: I only mentioned 
it to show that I was really listening . . . Normally, I think we 
may disregard little extraneous sounds, such, for instance, as we 
get in the concert recording of Mahler’s Ninth. If the music is 
big enough for us to be rapt away, small annoyances can be 
disregarded. The one interruption of mood which I cannot easily 
suffer is tuning up between the movements of broadcast music. 
Here, where it is so easy to make the microphone dead for a few 
moments, it seems perverse to introduce sounds that are not 
harmonious. 

I remember, by the way, Toscanini’s being so carried away with 
a lovely phrase, in a broadcast from New York with the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, that the hum burst almost into a cry of 
triumph that was heard all over the States. The present place is 
bars 176 and 177 of the first movement. It’s nice to feel he’s 
enjoying it so. 

Our Complex Assessments 

In all comparing, one is naturally concerned about the pro- 
duction as a whole, to whose quality so many varied elements 
contribute, from the moment the parts are opened on the desks in 
the recording chamber, to that when any single, diversely- 
constituted hearer takes the discs from his particular and so 
diverse instrument. The more broadly, philosophically, and, I 


would say, musically, one surveys the matter, the more obvious is 
it that the world of the record is parallel to, and not at all the same 


as, that of the concert-performance. Should not recording in 
part at least, be thought of, in relation to concert-hall performance, 
as the art of cinema acting is to that of the stage ? Herein is matter 
for debate, but it seems wise to draw as many distinctions as we can 
between all forms of musical experience, in order to “‘ appreciate ” 
each the better, because the more accurately, according to its 
special nature. The scientific attitude of mind in the observation of 
musical phenomena of every kind is still but slightly in use. I 


should welcome a great extension of it, particularly in relation to © 


psychological matters in music. As an example, I would refer to 
the article I wrote last August, headed How do we listen ? which ] 
venture to think about the most useful matter I have set down 
(the matter being largely, as I made clear, brought out by a 
psychologist, Dr. Philip Vernon). My idea is that if we could more 
closely, and always quietly and modestly, study such matters, we 
should clear up misapprehensions, learning not to expect too 
much from each other’s musical experiences, and to respect such 
foundations of real taste, wheresoever found, as our study and 
observation may bring forth. 

It is only in this sense that I conceive any discussion of musica] 
taste or tastes to be useful—however pleasantly time-passing other 
sorts of talk may be. And even so, we have not got down to the 
vastly more important matters of the nature of music, its permanent 
values, and the distinguishing between those values and ephemeral 
ones. 


Ripe Wisdom from Birrell 


Like others who are interested in criticism as an art, I read 
much among criticism of other arts than music, which appears to 
be the most difficult of all to assess or even to comprehend. Among 
the simpler, accessible words I recommend some by Birrell, in the 
Nelson book of Self Selected Essays. There is a useful lecture on 
Is it Possible to tell a Good Book from a Bad One ?—the sort of question 
to which the answer is obvious, but the reasons for it‘may not be. 
A saying of Birrell’s that I may have quoted before is often in my 
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susceptibility to truth and nobleness, a sense to discern and a heart 
to reverence all beauty, order and goodness, wheresoever or in 
whatsoever forms and accomplishments they are to be seen” 
has to be garden-grown, with much toilsome husbandry. Landor 
says ‘‘ We admire by tradition and we criticize by caprice”’. But 
tradition at least (says Birrell) gives absolutely independent advice, 
It has no concern with markets. And “‘ veneration for the models 
does not involve servility ” ; but it does require modesty. To tell 
a good book (or piece) from a bad one requires “‘ first, a strong 
understanding ; second, knowledge, the result of study and com. 
parison ; third, a delicate sentiment’. ‘‘ Understanding may be 
got. By taking thought we can add to our intellectual stature, 
Delicacy may be acquired. Good taste is worth striving after, it 
adds to the joy of the world.” 


Music’s Own Drama 

A word of Clifford Odets’, the dramatist, caught my eye. “I 
have learned more dramatic tricks from Beethoven,” he said, 
“than from any playwright living”. One thinks of the suspense 
and excitement in Fidelio and the Egmont overture, besides count- 
less other occasions in non-programme music, when the extra- 
ordinary originality of Beethoven’s creative power is manifest. 
Mr. Odets likes to use music in his plays—someone playing, on or 
off, a bit of street-singing, and so on. As he sees, it is a capital way 
to underline unobtrusively or produce atmosphere. Shakespeare 
knew music’s evocative and dramatic power, and used it con- 
stantly. Radio play-producers might make more of it—rather, in 
delicacy of choice, than increase of use. But how many people 
outside the circle of our kind here really listen, or would mark the 
music’s meaning ? The absurd over-use of background music in 
films is a terrible example of how not to do it. Never was a good 
idea more clumsily, damagingly operated, to the destruction of 
both play and audience’s sensitivity. 


Oddities 


““ Mr. Gigli, dressed as Carmen, sang the Habafiera amid much 
glee”. This is not a gaffe, but an item in a past New York 
Metropolitan Opera frolic, which I would have paid a higher 
price to hear—and see—than for any normal exhibition of 
Giglistics. Some other cracks from the Musical America of the past 
have come my way. Guess what conductor it was who demanded, 
time after time, a softer pp from the bassoon, and was at last 
satisfied ; whereupon the bassoonist admitted to his neighbour 
that he had simply fingered, and not sounded a note. 

From 1916 comes the remark about what was then called 
“* futuristic ’? music : “* Well, I don’t mind—so long as they play it 
only in the future”. There are several forms of the “‘ No, but it 
soon will be” jest. One appeared in the columns of our U.S. 
contemporary, regarding the Intermezzo from Cav., during which 
a member of the audience said to her neighbour, “ I thought that 
was by —” (a well-known American composer) ; to which the 
shrewd neighbour gave the time-honoured answer. The earliest 
form of it I remember is that in which Oscar Wilde, hearing a 
bright crack, says “I wish I’d thought of that ”, and somebody 
replies, ‘‘ Never mind ; you will, Oscar, you will!” Some 
pickanninnies in a Southern state, asked what was their favourite 
hymn, replied ‘‘ And we'll all smell the hominy in Heaven, our 
home”. You can guess the correct wording. From our own good 
newspaper comes, as usual, a brick-sized gaffe. The excellent 
Henry Bean, in the News Chronicle, wrote that the Minister of 
Transport, joining in the National Anthem at Colchester oyster 
feast, “* sang loudly and made up the harmony as he went along ”. 
The bi-valving habit is catching, apparently. Did I quote another 
writer in the same journal, who said that Menuhin, among other 
things, had “ been instrumental in reviving the ‘ lost ’ Schumann 
violin concerto . . . and a host of lesser musicians such as 
Pizzetti and Lekeu, whose works have never been heard in this 
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country before” ? If the latter pair were still with us, they might 
well need reviving on being told that their works had never been 
heard till Menuhin played them ! What ignorant tosh some of these 
newspaper people do set down. Apparently, nothing is too silly 
to be said of music or musicians. To every one of us his peculiar 
defects; but I respectfully insist that I cannot conceive a 
musician’s talking so foolishly of, say, chemistry or biology, chess, 
or any complex game, as an endless supply of journalists is found 
talking about the infinitely complex and subtle subject of music. 


Noses and Posies 
A caption in Punch, to a picture showing a woman at a bell- 


table.” This odd addition of “ major” crops up fairly often 


spoken of. The child Grieg (I think it was) used to tell people 
that “‘ papa blows his nose in D.”” Presumably a two-note blow. 

Punch had a page of pictures about the fleeing to and fro of a 
bassoon player, whom nobody would take in, because of his 
music-making. The title was “‘ Fugue in B flat minor for solo 
bassoon.” Fugue (literally, “‘ flight’) was perhaps too good 
a word to miss, in this connection, even if one for a bassoon is a 
bit ofa beater. Talking of fugues, did you ever hear of the one by 
F. L. Rone, a contemporary of Beethoven’s ?—a vocal fugue on 


unt-@ three subjects which, on reversing the copy, could be sung back- 
traf wards! Reviewing the Tristan Prelude and Liebestod recently, I 
fest. remembered a Daily Herald man’s description of a performance of 
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ple Beethoven. By Walter Riezler (Forrester, 10s. 6d.). 

c in This is one of the best books I have ever read, about Beethoven’s. 


music, 

Mr. Riezler is a clear, deep, philosophic thinker, who builds on 
“a deep conviction of the autonomy of music. Music is itself a 
language, whose field of expression comprises all Nature and all 
Humanity.” As has more than once been urged in these pages, 
“Music itself is the meaning.” There is a sufficient discussion 
of the life, illustrated with seven portraits of various years. All 


het @ through the book the reader can grow in the realisation of how 
off Beethoven grew into and out of his age. Though never unsociable, 
od, he knew how to avoid wasting himself in society. Nature was 


“food and drink to him,” as an English visitor said. ‘ Univer- 
sality ” is an easy word to use, ; the author shows what so great a 
word means, and how Beethoven’s creative power made every 
one of his major works extraordinarily different, and gave him 
the reach that, as he died, was bringing into his grasp new worlds 
of meaning, to be probed through the new shaping of his art. 
In an essay on Beethoven and Absolute Music, we see the meaning of 


|S. the composer’s sketch-book methods (now, as I write, being 
ich helpfully expounded, in simpler form, by Mr. Goddard, in 
— wireless talks). There are references, throughout the book, to 


other arts and artists—always illuminating, never of the kind that 
seeks to “‘ explain ” one art in terms of another. You cannot do 
that, though momentary comparisons can set up a useful idea. It 
is the truest strength of Mr. Riezler’s book that he probes for the 
“ meaning ” of music in its own terms only. That does not make 
him by any means unapproachable by non-music-readers. The 
music-type is not difficult to locate or follow ; and I can guarantee 
that any real music-lover who sets his heart open to the purely 
musical heart of Beethoven’s work, and his mind to Mr. Riezler’s 
lines of thought, will be a fuller and a deeper music-lover, the more 
he ponders and listens in these ways. Though there are only about 
a hundred and thirty pages for the discussion of the bulk of the 
works, every paragraph is suggestive and satisfying. Mr. Riezler 
is particularly good on the spiritualisation of Beethoven’s nature in 
the late works. In an appendix he analyses the first movement of 
the Eroica minutely, getting to the foundations of the musical 
facts. The sight of this need not frighten the non-technical, for 
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foundry: “ I’m looking for a tiny one in C major for the breakfast ‘ 


(not always meant as a joke) when a single-note instrument is ~ 
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the music, “ brilliantly curved to its climaxes, unforgettable for 
its silken anguish.” The silken touch’ would surely suit someone 
like Liszt better than Wagner. In the film Victoria the Great, I 
am told that a band plays an Elgar Pomp march—in 1878. Leigh 
Henry, in his book on Dr. John Bull, the composer-virtuoso 
whom Queen Elizabeth favoured, tells of Bull’s writing God save 
the Queen for the Armada thanksgiving service (actually, nobody 
knows who wrote the tune), and speaks of a “ throbbing pedal- 
note ’’—at a time when organs in this country had not yet arrived 
at pedals. As we are back in the Golden Age, I will add a comment 
by Mr. Royle Shore, that excellent authority on and fine worker 
in the cause of old church music, upon a scene in Westward Ho ! 
—the communion service in which Amyas Leigh and others 
joined in the Gloria and Te Deum. Five hundred were in the 
church, and the crowd outside took up the latter hymn. This was 
about 1580, when (and for long afterwards) as Mr. Shore says, 
“* all that the people sang in their parish churches was metrical 
psalmody. All else was said. . . .” Let us end with an ever-new 
old frivolity, that answer of the young lady who, inquiring of the 
assistant in the music shop “‘ Is this (the Chopin A flat Polonaise) 
difficult ?”’ and being told, ‘‘ Well, you see it has four flats,’ 
cheerfully responded ‘“‘ Oh, that doesn’t matter; you see, if 
there are more than two, I just leave them all out.”” How nice 
it would be if, when records come up containing many flats of 
doubt, I could adopt so light-hearted a plan: thus, in natural- 
man laziness, suggests your 


W.R. A. 


there is ample nourishment in the rest of the book for the 
thoughtful listener who is prepared to do some rewarding digging 
in the garden of musical thought and experience. 

The book is well indexed, has a chronological list of works, a 
small glossary, and a bibliography. The translation, by Mr. 
G. D. H. Pidcock, reads very naturally. I have not seen the 
original, but this seems excellent work in a difficult field. I 
congratulate and thank Mr. Pidcock, rejoice in a man like Mr. 
Riezler, and strongly recommend this splendidly musical, single- 
hearted book. 

My Life of Music, by Sir Henry Wood. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 

This is a warming book, showing what a single-minded, swift- 
acting, tireless Briton can achieve in his own not-too-musical 
land. It contains a year-by-year history of the Proms., with 
passing notes about works and artists, and plenty of good 
anecdotes. The Proms. settled Wood in his career in 1895, after 
his wise, musical parents had let him wander abroad awhile, and 


’ sent him for two years to the R.A.M., whence he “ ran out in 


a rage.” But he loved his work. When he met the stocky, 
dogged Robert Newman his happy fate was decided. There is 
an immense Appendix, listing some 850 novelties Wood has 
brought out. A few have been recorded, but many more might 
be. Who will comb it ? And that last-night sea-songs sport : 
recorded on the spot, complete with cheers, it would be a gay 
souvenir for Prom. lovers the world over. ¢ 

Wood had to produce results with scandalously short rehearsal, 
in the old days—not so very long ago, either. Some would have 
refused. But he and Newman understood each other, cut coats 
according to cloth, and knew how to act as public pacemakers, 
not policemen. Wood thinks the public must have what it 
wants, but he has always suggested many of its wants to it. He 
thinks little of most extremist music. Few of the moderns give 
him pleasure, but he’s done his duty by them, like a true Briton. 
He has fought for things he believed worth while—women 
orchestral players, English works (gannily sandwiched between 
favourite classics), novelties, glowing colour, his and “‘Klenovsky’s” 
Bach transcriptions—no matter if fnusicians groaned, and still do. 
His beliefs have probably not very flexible, but his day 


needed a strong man. He was/always ready to learn his job, 
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though, and it’s still a pleasure to see him at other men’s concerts. 
He was ever businesslike, free from frills, a bit severe with his 
band (he and Newman did away with deputies, and Wood 
demanded prompt starts, and no time-wasting) ; the practical 
man, above all. 

The book is a storehouse of anecdote. There is the funny 
experience of “ performing on a sea-lion”’ at Exeter (the crea- 
ture’s fish food smelled to heaven from beneath the platform, and 
they were terrified lest it should bark) ; the way Wood van- 
quished a fretful parent who accompanied her daughter to 
rehearsal and interfered: ‘‘ Madam, I don’t conduct mothers!” 
Tchaikovsky, exhorting the players to greater frenzies in the 
finale of the Fourth, pleaded for ‘‘ Vodka—more vodka!” (my 
opinion is that there was already too much of it flowing—mentally 
—when that terrible work was written). 

So we leave H. J. W., whose chronicle reminds us of good old 
days (and bad old ones, as far as under-rehearsal is concerned), 
enjoying his reminiscences, affectionately remembering hi 
friends, loving England and its people (but ‘“‘ we are bad lis- 
teners,” he insists—too true!) and recalling what great works 
men like Verdi, Tennyson, Titian were fit for at long past his age. 
“So what is a mere sixty-nine? ” he asks. Long may he trot 
on, complete with carnation and smile, to try to beat the audience 
by two bars (or, at the very least, one and a half) in that Sea 
Songs Fantasy, which we really must have re-recorded. 


Georges Bizet. By Martin Cooper. Oxford Press, 7s. 6d. 


We value men like Bizet (1838-75) the more, now that French 
music runs so much to aridity. He was rich in humanity, if not 
in the acute sense of the stage which so many of his contem- 
poraries had. That was his weakness—that and his too restricted 
upbringing among Italian opera-makers, and men like Gounod, 
who were not big enough idols. Mr. Cooper gives a clear idea of 
Bizet’s; background in opera, and in so limitingly little else. He 
almost always lacked a first-class libretto, and could not sustain 
any stage work for long. His orientalism wears thin, but it was a 
keen interest of his. Carmen is grand stuff, and if he had lived 
longer he might have built up his stagecraft, that so difficult side 
of the composer’s art, that very few ever acquire (consider, e.g., 
our British problems therein). But the man who produced Carmen, 
and that tiny scene of the old folks’ reunion, in L’Arlésienne, is 
our sure friend for good. This book gives good extended descrip- 
tions, with some music-type, of the operas and the other sadly 
few works of Bizet’s, tells the unexciting facts of his life, and 
usefully “‘ places ’’ him so that we can realise the great influence 
of a man’s surroundings, and fairly well assess that other quality 
of temperament, as it worked in Bizet. Even a short book, though, 
ought to have an index. W. R. A. 


So this is Music. By William W. Johnson. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.). 


Mr. Johnson is a man of many parts. Recently he showed 
himself an able organiser in his handling of the Conference, our 
readers know him as educationalist and author of several inter- 
esting books and now he appears both as author and artist: for 
he illustrates this last book of his with many useful designs and 
plans. 

He has hit on the excellent idea of using Mr. Pepys as a jumping- 
off ground—an ample one—for his series of informal to 
young people. He takes them rapidly through the history of the 
art in 195 pages and manages to reach Bartok and polytonality. 
This is pretty good going, and means, of course, a large amount 
of generalisation. Mr. Johnson is too good a teacher not to realise 
the danger of that, though he does not always escape the pitfalls. 

But no doubt he hopes that the interest his book is sure to arouse, 
so easy is it to read, will cause young people to seek further 
knowledge and so have any misapprehensions cleared up. (Mr. 
Pepys’ song “‘ Beauty retire,” is to be found, Mr. Johnson may 
care to know, in one of the little Lyrebird Press song books.) 
Here are some small points of criticism. To advise young people 
to alter the speed indicator of a gramophone to slow down a 
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tune seems to me dangerous advice, if only for the sake of the 
gramophone (p. 23) ! 

The neumes of plainchant notation only indicated the approxim- 
ate and not the actual pitch and the “ flow and rhythm ” of the 
words does not invariably settle the rhythm of the music (p. 39). 
I should hesitate to say that either Lilac Time or Blossom Time gave 
anything like a true picture of Schubert’s disappointing life. And 
children who look to find a “ lovely melody ” in the ‘‘ Hurdy- 
gurdy man”? will certainly be disappointed. And I suggest 
to Mr. Johnson that diagrams of form need the living presence 
of the teacher. 

I mention these few points as this little book is likely to prove 
popular and may easily go into many editions. Any musically 
inclined boy or girl would be delighted with it. 


Eric Blom : Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas Discussed. 
(Dent, 6d.). 

One reviewer of this book took exception to what he called 
the forbidding character of the title, but he gave it wrongly as 
“* analysed.”” Mr. Blom certainly does analyse the sonatas, but 
in a friendly and conversational manner very different to that 
of a text-book. 

Subscribers to the Beethoven Sonata Society are, of course, very 
familiar with the greater part of this book but quite apart from 
the fact that Mr. Blom’s analyses are now available to everyone 
he has had the happy idea of intersecting them with a number of 
extraordinarily interesting little essays which he calls Interludes. 
Of these there are ten and they are concerned with Beethoven’s 
contemporaries, his keyboard manner, what attitude one should 
observe in regard to repeats, some acute remarks on the playing 
of Beethoven, his three styles, a very amusing exposure of Dr. 
Schering’s fantastic interpretations of Beethoven’s ‘‘programmes,” 
and so forth. 

Between the Interlude on Beethoven’s keyboard manner and 
that on the playing of Beethoven there seems to be a contradiction 
which is probably more apparent than real. ‘“‘ The pianoforte 
was for him a Hammerclavier long before he explicitly called it so,” 
says Mr. Blom in the first of these two Interludes and speaks of 
how well it was suited to the most aggressive of composers. But 
in the other Interlude Mr. Blom tells us that Beethoven did not 
think of the piano as an instrument of percussion, “in spite of 
the fact that he affected the German name of Hammerclavier for 
a time,” but as a substitute for the orchestra. This apparent 
contradiction is resolved by the fact that Beethoven obviously 
thought of the piano, indeed, both as a percussion and as a “ sing- 
ing” instrument, as the author of this book implies: but I 
cannot see why Beethoven should have thought of it as a sub- 
stitute for something he could and did write for. I agree with 
Mr. Blom that to consider some phrases imaginatively as orchestral 
is helpful or attractive to oneself, and the figuration of a phrase 
may suggest, for example, a horn passage or a flute passage. Again 
in student days one found some Beethoven movements scored 
very well, the slow movement of the A major, Op. 2, No. 2, 
was a locus classicus in this respect. But this is not to allow that 
a piano can, in fact, ever be anything but a piano ! 

For the rest this important Interlude on the playing of Beethoven 
is full of good sense and most cordially does one applaud the 
stress laid on the value of phrasing, and the possibility, within a 
limited range, of differing interpretations of great works. 

To go even cursorily through this book is to be reminded once 
again of the enduring worth of Beethoven’s Sonatas. They are 
inexhaustable treasure. ‘‘ Though we could not, any of us, have 
lived with Beethoven for a week, we still live with his Sonatas 
and the world will go on doing so as long as it has such civilisation 
of the mind as it ed to keep in spite of its failure to attain 
to that universal brotherhood of mankind that was Beethoven’s 
delusion.”” This sad sentence comes in the prelude to the book. 
A universal brotherhood may be a delusion but, at least, great 
art like Beethoven’s can and does bind men together for the time 
being in a kind of universal brotherhood. How to make the bond 
unbreakable we have not, for all our vaunted progress, yet 
discovered. A.R. 
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By DENIS 


The year 1911 was a most eventful one. Florent Schmitt’s 
La Tragedie de Salomé (French Col. LFX68-71) was performed in 
Paris in January. The first performance of Der Rosenkavalier took 
place in Dresden at the end of the month. Granados played his 
Goyescas (H.M.V. DB2154) in Barcelona on March 11th, and four 
days later Scriabin’s Prometheus was conducted by Kousseivitsky 
in Moscow, with the composer at the piano (H.M.V. DB1708-9). 
Elgar’s Second Symphony (H.M.V. D1230-5) was completed on 
March 16th. On April 2nd Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe (H.M.V. 
DB4930 and D1826-7) appeared in Paris. On the next day 
Sibelius conducted his Fourth Symphony (Sibelius Society Vol. V) 
in Helsingfors. On May 18th Mahler died. Ravel’s L’ Heure 
Espagnole (French Col. D15149-55) was performed on the 19th, 
and Debussy’s Le Martyr de Saint Sebastien (H.M.V. DB4817-8 
withdrawn) on the 24th. Only two days later Stravinsky’s 
Petrouschka (Col. L2173-5) was completed, and was produced 
as a ballet by Diaghilev on June 13th, the conductor being 
Monteux. On June 21st Diaghilev and his Ballets Russes made 
their first appearance in London. Rachmaninov completed his 
Etudes Tableaux (H.M.V. DA827) at the end of August. Early in 
October Busoni completed his opera Die Brautwahl. The cen- 
tenary of the birth of Liszt was celebrated on October 22nd. 
Bruno Walter conducted the first performance of Mahler’s Das 
Lied von der Erde (Special Columbia Album) in Munich on 
November 20th. Bartdk’s opera Bluebeard’s Castle was also 
completed during this year. 


1912 

The orchestral version of Ravel’s Ma Mere l’Oye (H.M.V. 
DB4898-9) was performed in Paris on January 2ist, 1912. On 
March goth, Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire appeared, and on April 
22nd there were three notable first performances in Paris, Dukas’ 
La Peri (Odéon 123750-1), D’Indy’s Jstar (H.M.V. DB4850-1 
withdrawn ; Victor 11559-60) and Ravel’s Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales (DB4935-6). Two days later Strauss completed his 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Polydor 95392-6; H.M.V. C2034-7). 
Diaghilev presented Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe as a ballet in June. 
On June 15th Holbrooke’s The Children of Don (Decca X196) was 
first given. Walter conducted Mahler’s Ninth Symphony (recently 
recorded ; no details yet available) on the 26th. Satie published 
some barless piano music entitled Véritables Préludes Flasques, in 
the middle of August. Massenet died on the 13th of the month. 
Sir Henry. Wood conducted Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces, 
Op. 16, in the early autumn. Bloch’s “ Israel’? Symphony was 
started during this year though it was not completed until 1915. 
Two important composers were born, Jean Frangaix, the French- 
man, and Igor Markeivitch, the Franco-Russian. 


1913 

Satie’s piano music was being published in considerable 
quantities at the beginning of 1913. On February 23rd Schén- 
berg’s Gurrelieder (H.M.V. DB1 769-82 withdrawn) was performed 
in Vienna. Falla’s La Vida Breve (French Col. Di10g2) was 
performed in Nice on April 1st. Two days later Roussel’s Le 
Festin de l’Araignée (Pathé X8829-31) was given in Paris. The 
centenary of Wagner’s birth fell on May 22nd. On the 27th 
of the month the first performance of Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
(H.M.V. DB4405) was given in London. Two days later the 
first performance of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps (Col. LX119- 
123) was given, the conductor being Pierre Monteux. On August 
9th Ra inov completed The Bells. Other music written 
during this year includes Elgar’s Falstaff (H.M.V. DB1621-4), 
Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite (Decca F5365-6), Boughton’s The Immortal 
Hour (Col. DX 346-7), and Reger’s Variations on a theme of Mozart 
(H.M.V. DB4480-3). The brilliant young English composer 
Benjamin Britten was born on November 22nd. 
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Richard Strauss 


1914 

Early in January, 1914, the death of the great French pianist 
Pugno occurred. Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony (Decca 
X114-8) was played at the Queen’s Hall on March 27th. On 
May 14th Strauss conducted his ballet The Legend of St Foseph 
for Diaghilev in Paris. Rabaud’s opera Marouf (French Col: 
L2289) was given the following day. At the end of the month 
Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol was given as a ballet by Diaghilev’s 
company in paris. The bi-centenary of the birth of Gluck was 
celebrated on July 2nd. The first performance of Holbrooke’s 
Dylan (Decca X194-5) was given in London on July 4th. At the 
first Promenade Concert after the declaration of war, the actual 
date of the concert being August 15th, the National Anthems of 
all the Allied Powers were played, and Strauss’ Don Juan which was 
to have been performed was replaced by another work. 

The first Wagner night was replaced by an all-Russian night. 
Liadov died on August 28th. An important piece of chamber 
music, Casella’s Siciliana e Burlesca (Italian Columbia GQ X10134) 
belongs to this year. 


wy 1915 
The death of Goldmark, whose music has never been very 
widely appreciated in this country occurred ‘on January 2nd. 
Strauss completed his Alpine Symphony in February. In the middle 
of April Falla’s El Amor Brujo (Odeon 184201) was given in 
Madrid. At the end of the month the untimely death of Scriabin 
took place. During the summer months nothing of importance 
was forthcoming, and it was not until September that a: major 
work, in the form of Debussy’s Etudes for Piano (Decca LY6094-6) 
appeared. The great pianoforte teacher Leschetizsky, whose 
pupils included such fine players as Schnabel and Paderewski, 
died on November 14th. Sibelius conducted the first performance 
of his Fifth Symphony (Sibelius Society, Vol. 1) on December 8th 
and other works that were composed during this year include 
Ravel’s Trio (H.M.V. DB4803-5), Delius’ First Violin . Sonata 
(H.M.V. C1749-50), Berg’s Three Orchestral Pieces, Cyril Scott’s 

Piano Concerto, and Bloch’s Schelomo (a recording is said to be 
forthcoming). 
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1916 

The tragic death of Granados took place on March 24th, 1916. 
The ship on which he was travelling was torpedoed in the English 
Channel. Reger died on May 11th, and the promising English 
composer Butterworth was killed in action on August 5th, at the 
age of thirty-one. In October Boito completed his Nerone (Italian 
Col. 4113X). Richter died at Bayreuth in December. Some 
important works, the dates of which I have not been able to 
ascertain with any d of certainty belong to this year. They 
are Bax’s Garden of Fand, and his Tintagel (H.M.V. C1619-20), 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain (Col. DX188-g0), Holst’s 
Savitri and Ravel’s Three Unaccompanied Songs (Col. DX849). 
Goossens’ Sketches for String Quartet, a work of great ingenuity 
belongs to this year (all recordings now withdrawn). 


1917 

In March, 1917, Respighi’s The Fountains of Rome (Col. DB9833- 
9834) was performed, and Puccini’s opera La Rondine was produ 
in Monte Carlo. On May 11th Busoni’s Arlecchino was presented 
in Zurich. Satie’s Parade (obtainable from E.M.G., Grape Street, 
W.C. No. B482) was performed in Paris a week later. In the 
middle of June Madame Carrefio died at the age of sixty-four, 
and Pfitzner’s opera Palestrina (Polydor 95459-61) was produced in 
Munich. The name of Hindemith ap; or the first time when 
his Three Pieces for "Cello were published on March 25th. Holst’s 
magnificent Hymn of Jesus, a work that has never become known to 
the public, was composed during this year. Heifetz, then a boy of 
seventeen made his debut in New York. On December 23rd 
Rachmaninov managed to leave Russia. Menuhin was born on 
January 22nd. 

1918 

Early in 1918 a concert of Honegger’s music was given in Paris. 
Towards the end of January anti-German feeling become so 
strong in America that the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, was interned for the duration of the 
war as an enemy alien. Public opinion once again triumphed 
over rationalism. The New York Philharmonic Society came to 
the conclusion that they would not perform any work by living 

composers, On March 23rd, in Paris, a performance of 

Coppélia was cancelled owing to the long-range bombardment 
that was then at its height. The death of Cui occurred the next 
day in Petrograd. The year was the most unproductive one in 
the history of modern music. Prokoviev’s Classical Symphony 
(H.M.V. D1857-8), was performed in April, and Stravinsky’s 
L’ Histoire du Soldat (Col. LX19719) was played at Lausanne in 
September. On the day of the signing of the Armistice Stravinsky 
completed his Ragtime for Eleven Instruments (Col. LX382). At 
about the same time Van Dieren’s Second Quartet appeared. 
Prokoviev played the solo part in the first performance of his 
Second Piano Concerto in New York, on December 10th. Four days 
later the first performance of three operas by Puccini, Jl Tabarro, 
Suor Angelica (Italian Col. GQ X10012) and Gianni Schicchi (H.M.V. 
DA1204) took place in New York. Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto (H.M.V. 
D1507-9) was in the process of composition, and Poulenc’s 
Mouvements Perpetuels (French Col. D13053) were published. 


1919 

The relief that was afforded to all composers by the cessation 
of hostilities was very marked. Almost immediately the quality 
of the works produced showed more healthy signs. Holst’s The 
Planets (Columbia Album) was conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
on February 27th. Covent Garden, which had been closed for 
the whole of the war years, re-opened. Any operas that were 
given during the War were produced either at Drury Lane or 
elsewhere in London. In this connection our debt to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who worked under great difficulties, is inestimable. 
On June 22nd Falla’s ballet The Three-Cornered Hat was given 
for the first time (Col. C9683-4) in a Diaghilev season at the 
Alhambra. It was during this season that we first heard Respighi’s 
brilliant orchestrations of Rossini piano pieces for the ballet 
La Boutique Fantasque (H.M.V. C2846-8). Patti died at Brecknock 
at the end of September at the age of seventy-seven. In Paris 
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Wagner’s music was again played. Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol 
was produced at Geneva in December, the conductor being 
Ansermet. Milhaud’s Le boeuf sur le toit (French Col. D15074-5) 
was completed on December 21st. Stravinsky’s Piano Rag Musie 
also belongs to this year (Col. LX382). 


1920 

The beginning of 1920 saw the production of Le Chant dy 
Rossignol as a ballet, in Paris. At the end of the month the 
orchestrated version of Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin was 
published (H.M.V. D2073-4). On May 15th Stravinsky’s 
ballet Pulcinella (French Col. LFX289 and D15126) was performed 
in Paris. Sorabji’s extremely complex Piano Concerto was completed 
on August 1st. Ravel’s La Valse (H.M.V. DB1541-2) was given 
in Paris on December 12th. Satie’s Trois petites piéces montées 
(French Col. D11016) and Honegger’s Pastorale d’Eté (Parl. 
E11296) were also composed during this year. 


1921 

On January roth, 1921 “jazz and other sinful practices ” 
were banned in Zion City, Illinois. Prokoviev’s Chout (Decca 
CA8188-9) was produced in Paris in May. Stravinsky’s Symphory 
Sor wind instruments was conducted by Kousseivitsky on June 10th 
in London. On the following day Honegger’s Le Roi David 
(French Col. 8856) was given in Switzerland. Vaughan Williams” 
The Lark Ascending (all recordings withdrawn) was performed on 
June 14th. On August 2nd the death of Caruso took place ; he 
was forty-eight years of age. Vaughan Williams completed his 
Pastoral Symphony in November. Prokoviev played the solo part 
in the first performance of his Third Piano Concerto (H.M.V. 
DB1725-7) at a concert in Chicago. Saint-Saéns died the same 
day in Algiers. At the end of the month Prokoviev’s The Love 
Sor Three Oranges (Parl. E11233-5) was produced in Chicago. 


1922 

Nikisch died on January 23rd, 1922. A few days later Adrian 
Boult conducted Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony. Zan- 
donai’s opera Giulietta e Romeo (Italian Col. GQ.X10238) was first 
given in February. D’Albert died at the beginning of March, 
and Roussel’s Fourth Symphony was performed. Two operas by 
Stravinsky, Mavra and Renard, were produced by Diaghilev in 
Paris at the beginning of June. A festival of contemporary music 
was held at Donaueschingen during July, when van Dieren’s 
Second Quartet was played. The original and so-called Preliminary 
Festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
was held at Salzburg on August 7th. Bliss’s Rout, some Impromptus 
by. Poulenc (French Col. LF143) and a Quartet by Hindemith 
were played. On August‘1gth the first wireless music was heard 
in England. Bliss’s Colour Symphony was given at the Three 
Choirs’ Festival at Gloucester on September 7th. Strauss com- 
pleted his ballet Schlagobers (Decca LY6091 and 6098) in the 
middle of October. On December 4th the first performance of 
Bax’s First Symphony was conducted in London by Albert Coates. 
Auric’s Les Faécheux was also written during 1922. 


1923 

Goossens’ Sinfonietta was given in London during February 
1923, and on the same evening—it was the 19th of the month— 
Sibelius conducted his Sixth Symphony (Sibelius Society, Vol. IIT) 
in Helsingfors. Bloch’s Piano Quintet (H.M.V. DB1882-5 with- 
drawn) in which he makes use of the quartet-tone was completed 
on March 27th. Ravel’s orchestration of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition appeared in May (H.M.V. DB18g0-3 withdrawn) . 
Ten days later Holst’s The Perfect Fool (H.M.V. D1308) was pro- 
duced in London, Goossens conducting. A month later, on ; al 
13th, Stravinsky’s Les Noces was conducted by Ansermet (Col. 
LX816-8). The I.S.C.M. Festival for 1923 was held at Salzburg on 
August 2nd. A Quartet by Walton some songs by Kilpinen (Kilpinen 
Society Album) and a Quartet by Milhaud were performed. At a 
concert in Paris given during October two new works by Russian 
composers were played, Stravinsky’s Octet (Col. LX308-9) and 
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NINETY-FIVE YEARS OF FRIENDSHIP 


EAVEN knows we_are not 

one of those businesses that 
point complacently to a faded 
sign—Established 1845—and wait 
for something to turn up as it did 
in those more leisured days. But we 
are genuinely proud that ever since 
Daniel Imhof founded this business 
we have fostered, in a progressive 
spirit, his guiding principle that 
personal service makes friends for a 
business. To-day that tradition is 
exemplified by 

the fact that if 

you walk into 

Imhof House 

and ask to see 

Mrs. Imhof, or 

her “son, one 

of them will at 

at once be de- 

lighted to greet 


Mrs. Kathleen Imhof you and discuss 


your radio or 
record problem. 
For customers to 
us are friends— 
people we delight 
in talking to, 
people we look 
forward to meet- 
ing again. But 
that is by no 
means all that Imhof’s has to offer. 
We carry enormous stocks of all the 
leading makes of records. We have 
our own Continental Collection of 
unusual recordings from abroad— 
many of which are unobtainable 
anywhere else in this country. And, 
to assist you in your choice, we 
employ on our record sales staff only 
men and women who are genuinely 
interested in recorded music. As 
for our radio service, it is perhaps 


A. Godfrey Imhof 


Founder, 1845 

the most complete of any store in 
the world—we have in stock and will 
demonstrate to you every make of 
receiver which we can_ honestly 
recommend, and since we have no 
axes to grind, we are able to give 
you genuinely unbiased advice on 
the type of set that will suit you 
best. We also maintain our own 
radio laboratories where each new 
set is carefully tested before despatch, 
and with each new set we give 
£2 5s. worth of free service—- 
another exclusive Imhof feature. In 
fact, when it comes to entertain- 
ment, Imhof’s is a pretty useful 
name to remember ! 


If you have any radio or record problem 
please write to us at the address below. 
We shall be glad to help you in every 
way we can. 


Iwhofs Great Now Yoar SALE 


At 9.30 a.m., MONDAY, JANUARY oth, Imhof’s great 
New Year Sale of tested radio bargains begins. During 
this sale hundreds of slightly-used demonstration models 
and the pick of the sets we have taken in part exchange 
are to be cleared at a half, a third, even a quarter of their 
former prices! Practically every leading radio is repre- 
sented and each one has been completely reconditioned 


_by our own service engineers. Don’t miss this oppor- 


tunity of securing a thoroughly dependable radio at a 
tremendous price-saving ; come along to Imhof House 
as early as you can—the best bargains go first ! 


If you cannot conveniently call, 

the coupon below will bring you 

the complete bargain list by 

return of post. Be early ! 

LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 

Every set offered in this great sale has been thoroughly overhauled and fully 
tested by our own service engineers. . Every set over £5 carries the official 
“* Imhof-Tested” label, which you see above, signed by the Managing Director. 
This label is not affixed mil ¢ the following parts have been carefully checked 
and : Valves, Connections, Cabinet, Tuning, Dial, Volume Contro!. 
Loud-speaker, Range, tion, and 5 A special features such as 
Automatic Record Changers. Look for this label when buying—its your 
guarantee of a first-class re-conditioned set ! 


hour &) for bargains 


IMHOFS 


ALFRED IMHOF, LTD., 112-116 NEW | 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 5244. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 


. Please send me by return of post the complete list of sets offered in your Great New Year. 
_ Sale of Tested Radio Bargains. 
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SOUND-BOXES 199) 
considerably since we first Col 
‘ The next best thing to an E.M.G, began to make selections Yr 
Hand-made Gramophone is an amongst foreign and priv- Tho 
ordinary gramophone fitted with a ately issued records. The * Mou 
f Davey Sound-box. Our sound- new edition, which has ing 
= boxes also are made by hand, and just been published, runs reli 
( are tuned individually with as much to 64 pages, and sane part 
} care when they are sold separately particulars of over 1000 A 
ft as when they are destined for use on records of great interest to and 
i one of our own instruments. collectors, and not easily It v 
: For portables and small cabinet obtainable elsewhere. We . oo: 
models, our No. 4 Sound-box, costing shall be glad to send you a 
35/-, is suitable: for larger models, copy on receipt of ad. in 
we recommend our No. 1 Sound-box, stamps. 


costing £3 10s. May we send one . 
E to you on approval, so that you may 
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Prokoviev’s First Violin Concerto (Col. LX433-5). On November 
16th Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the first performance in 
England of Strauss’ Alpine Symphony (1915). Three days later 
Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus was performed in Budapest. Other 
works that were composed during this year include Ireland’s 
Cello Sonata (Col. L2314-7), Pizzetti’s opera Debora e Faele, 
Falla’s El Retablo de Maese Pedro, Bax’s Oboe Quintet (N.G.S. 
76-7), Barték’s Second Violin Sonata and Warlock’s Serenade for 
Delius (H.M.V. C2g08). 


A note on the recordings. 
Authoritative records, in which the composer can be heard as 
the interpreter of his own music include Elgar’s Falstaff (H.M.V. 
1yB1621-4), Stravinsky’s Petrouschka (Col. L2173-5), Sacre du 
Printemps (Col. LX119-23) and L’ Histoire du Soldat (Col. LX197- 
199). As a pianist one can hear him playing his Piano Rag Music 
(Col. LX382). Another piano record of importance is H.M.V. 
1DA827, where Rachmaninov plays one of his Etudes Tableaux. 
Those who like Poulenc’s music will enjoy his playing of the 
’ Mouvements Perpetuels (French Col. D13053). The Polydor record- 
ing of Strauss’ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (95392-6) and John 
Ireland’s ’Cello Sonata, in which the composer plays the piano 
part (Col. L2314-7) should not be missed. 

As regard the other records of music composed between 1911 
and 1923, one has to limit one’s choice to the very best records. 
It will be impossible for the average reader to afford all the 
records that are available. The following are the most essential ; 


WE have broken new ground in recording Bruno Walter 
with the Orchestra of the Conservatoire of Paris. In 
consequence of recent happenings in Austria, new associa- 
tions have had to be formed. Bruno Walter is, it would 
seem, fated to be a storm centre, and the last five years in 
particular have been for him one long succession of 
dramatic episodes. He has come out with a clean sheet, 
and has at the same time succeeded in retaining the 
admiration and esteem of his colleagues in a rare manner. 

This latest recording took place in the very modern 
Salle de la Chimie. At first only slow progress was made, 
and after the session Bruno Walter apologised, saying: 
“You know, it is like a honeymoon, oftentimes things do 
not go so well... . Anyhow, the material” (meaning 
the instrumentalists) “is good. We'll make up for it 
to-morrow.” 

Later on we discussed our last recording in Vienna, when 
on Sunday, January 16th, in the old Musikverein Hall, 
during an actual performance, we recorded the complete 
gth Symphony of Mahler.* These records (twenty in all) 
turned out extraordinarily successful, and Bruno Walter 
‘recalled that that was the last time, after an association 
of more than twenty years, that he had waved the baton 
over that venerable orchestra for gramophone recording. 
It was the swan song of the old Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Gustav Mahler’s own orchestra) and the performance 
was worthy of the occasion. 

Bruno Walter as a young man was Gustav Mahler’s 
first Kapellmeister at the Vienna Opera from 1901 to 1907 
(when Mahler resigned and left Walter co-director with 
Franz Schalk). | Thus he worked at the feet of his master, 
who studied with him all his compositions and discussed 
his aims and ambitions. Indeed, the gth Symphony 
is dedicated to Walter, who, with the Vienna Philharmonic 


*See review page 337. 
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Scriabin’s Prometheus (Stokovsky, H.M.V. DBr708-g), Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloe Suite No. 2 (Kousseivitsky. H.M.V. D1859-60), 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde (Columbia Special Album), 
Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony (Wood. Decca X114-8), 
Bax’s Oboe Quintet (N.G.S. 76-7, obtainable from 10a Soho 
Square, London, W.1), Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
(Col. DX188-g0), Satie’s Parade (E.M.G. B482),.Holst’s Planets 
(Columbia Album), Honegger’s Pastorale d’éte (Parl. E112096), 
Dukas’ La Peri (Pierne. Odeon 123750-1), and Reger’s Mozart 
Variations (Bohm. H.M.V. DB4480-3). 

Some attractive records which will repay one’s attention include 
Ravel’s Ma Mere l’Oye (Coppola. H.M.V. DB4898-9), and his 
Three Unaccompanied Songs (Col. DX849), Granados’ Quejas o la 
Maja y el Ruisenor (Iturbi. H.M.V. DB2154), and Warlock’s 
Serenade for Delius on his Sixtieth Birthday (Lambert. H.M.V. C2908.) 

It is difficult to understand why there is no recording of Bax’s 
The Garden of Fand, or of Holst’s Hymn of Jesus. English music is 
particularly neglected during this period. Apart from the Bax 
and Holst works, there should certainly be a good modern record- 
ing of Vaughan Williams’ The Lark Ascending and also of his 
Pastoral Symphony. There seems no good reason why Bloch’s 
Schelomo and Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces should not be 
considered as good box-office. Perhaps it is asking a little too 
much when one suggests Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, van 
Dieren’s Second Quartet, or some piano music by Satie. The 
withdrawal of the records of Bloch’s Quintet is a grave reflection 
on our patronage of enterprising recordings. 


Dr. Bruno Walter resting during a recording session in Paris. 


Orchestra, gave the first performance of it a year after 
Mahler’s death. 

Bruno Walter is a tireless worker. His day in Vienna 
often consisted of a rehearsal in the morning, recording in 
the afternoon, coaching or taking a vocal rehearsal at 
6 p.m., and a performance at the Opera in the evening. 
On one occasion he actually fitted in a recording even 
after the opera, when it was pointed out to him that that 
was the only time the Singakademie was free! It seems 
that he is only happy when every spare moment of his 
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time is occupied. Just before the “ Anschluss” became 
an accomplished fact he told me how thoroughly happy he 
was. He had just signed a contract for a long term with 
the Vienna opera, and was beginning to do fine work. 
This last season all the performances were on a much 
higher level of excellence, due to his meticulous preparation 
of the operas. He prided himself on presenting a new 
Aida,” “ Dalibor,” “‘ Orpheus”? and “‘ Carmen.” He 
was proud, too, of a new Roumanian dramatic tenor he 
had discovered and had just insisted on signing up for 
seven years. There is no doubt of his great capacity in 
the organising and arranging of an opera season, as shown 
by the results obtained at Covent Garden, at the State 
Opera in Berlin, at Salzburg, Vienna and elsewhere. 

In the recording room Bruno Walter impresses one with 
his practical and easy approach to his job. This belies 
somewhat the romantic emotion he puts into his conducti 
in his renderings of Mahler and Bruckner. He has sai 
that he always tries to approach even the oldest and most 
hackneyed work as though it was a new composition which 
he was playing for the first time. 

The freedom of his relations with members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra met with its reward in the 
unstinted support they gave him, which undoubtedly was 
very largely due to the fact that it is his habit to treat the 
members of an orchestra as colleagues and not merely as 
workers. When coaching an orchestra, he deprecates 
any appearance of teaching symphonic musicians how to 


count 1, 2, 3, knowing that this would not only bore. 


them, but would offend the artist in them. Such perfect 
recording as that of Mozart’s D minor Piano Concerto, 
in which Bruno Walter plays the solo piano part and also 
conducts, could hardly be obtained without this instinctive 
co-operation of the whole orchestra. These records, by 
the way, gave Bruno Walter extreme pleasure, and are 
amongst his greatest treasures. 

He is very definite as to the value of recorded music, and 
says: ““ What would we not give for records of Mozart, 
Chopin or Beethoven ; even of Liszt and Brahms? We 
listen hungrily to verbal descriptions of their playing, told 
to us by people who yet know only from hearsay how they 
played. Recording is a great blessing, and the engineers 
have as great a responsibility to make it more and more 
real, and to see that the recording of works of great musical 
geniuses is not neglected.” 

During a pause in recording, Bruno Walter recalled some 
of his early experiences, a few of which I reproduce here- 
under with some little amplification of detail. Born in 
Berlin on September 15th, 1876, he was also educated 
there. His early masters were Hans von Biilow and Gustav 
Mahler. He knew Arthur Nikisch and held the highest 
esteem for him. It was one of his regrets, he told me, that he 
never met Bruckner personally. All his knowledge of that 
great composer was gained from Mahler, who knew him 
intimately. For many years Walter tried to get closer to 
Bruckner, but was never successful in doing so, and says 
that only in the last ten years has he understood him, and 
now he could not live without him. Bruno Walter has 
great faith in the enduring qualities of the music of both 
Bruckner and Mahler for the reason that, to use his own 
“— “ it is music that goes to the depths of a man’s 
so} 

No young musician ever had such opportunities or such 
a master. During some seven years Mahler delegated to 
young Walter a large share of his duties, discussed with 
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him: his compositions, and sought his advice. The con- 
fidence engendered by these solid seven years of study and 
experience is the secret of Walter’s perfect master-touch. 
He never distorts his music for the sake of “ gallery effects.” 

The fullness and activity of Bruno Walter’s life are 
demonstrated by the importance of the posts he has held : 

At the Vienna Opera from 1901 to 1907, he was assistant 
and first Kapellmeister to Mahler. 

1907 to 1912, co-ordinated conductor with Franz Schalk. 

1912 to 1922, General Music Director (with sole respon- 
sibility) at the Munich Royal Opera (now the National 
Theatre). 

From 1925 to 1929 he was the responsible director of 
the Berlin Opera (the Staedtische Oper). 

Besides this work, he also acted during his spare time 
as conductor of the famous Gewandthaus and Thomas 
Kirche choirs for three years. 

One cannot forget his work in re-establishing the Covent 
Garden opera after the War. From 1924 to 1931, firstly 
under Mr. Harry Higgins and then under Colonel 
Eustace Blois, he assembled a dazzling company of artists, 
including Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Friedrich Schorr, 
Delia Rheinhard, Elisabeth Schumann, Olszewska, Lauritz 
Melchior, and others. German opera attained its highest 
peak of popularity in London during this brilliant post- 
War period. 

During the many occasions when I had the pleasure of 
visiting one or other of the famous coffee-houses of Vienna 
with Bruno Walter, he used to ply me with questions about 
London and his many friends there. He had a great 
affection for our city, and was upset and distressed at 
finding himself unable to continue his regular visits for 
the opera season, following the decease of his great 
patroness, Mrs. Lou Courtauld. 

The eleven years, 1925-1937, form in the opinion of 
musical experts the most glorious period in the history of 
Salzburg. At that time none worked so hard as Walter 
to recreate the popularity of Mozart’s music. 

And now all of these achievements are but memories and 
a new career has commenced ; but Bruno Walter is a man 
with the vitality and the courage to do that. 

Quite recently Bruno Walter, to his great joy, has been 
resented with full citizenship by the French Government. 
n his new capacity he has been invited to take charge of 

the French Music Festival to be held in Paris, Versailles 
and Fontainebleau in the spring of 1939. The French 
Minister of Fine Arts has made it clear to the Doctor that 
he is to engage the finest artistes and no means are to be 
spared to make the Season the best ever. It is even sug- 
gested that possibly Toscanini himself will be associated 
with Dr. Walter in this. Festival. 

During a brief three days visit to London in the autumn, 
at the special invitation of His Master’s Voice, Bruno 
Walter and the London Symphony Orchestra carried out 
six full recording sessions. Amongst the works, his 
favourite symphony was recorded, namely, the Great 
C Major Schubert, as well as one of the most delightful: 
Haydn Symphonies the D Major No. 86 previously 
unrecorded. These jewels, under the magnetic baton of 
Walter, brought out the best efforts of the London 
Symphony Orchestra. It gave me, personally, enormous 
sntidactign to see how quickly this magnificent organisation, 

with its old tradition of Richter, Nikisch, Sir Landon 
Ronald, Weingartner, etc., rapidly fell into line with 
Walter’s requirements. 
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LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


HIS RECORDS 


By KNUD DE HEGERMANN LINDENCRONE 


ON April and, 1913, a special performance of “‘ Pagliacci ” 
with Vilhelm Herold as Canio and Carl Nielsen (the greatest 
Danish composer of modern times) conducting, took place at 
the Royal Opera-House in Copenhagen. This was of course not 
an event which would have had the slightest interest to-day— 
twenty-five years after—if the part of Silvio had not been taken 
by a tall, good-looking but rather nervous young man in the 
early twenties, who received only scant notice that night, but 
whose name to-day is known throughout the world connected 
with grand opera : the Danish Heldentenor Lauritz Melchior ! 


He was born in Copenhagen in 1890 as the fifth child of a 
well-known headmaster in that city. With his brothers and 
sisters he often listened to his father’s fine baritone voice, and it 
is rather probable that his early taste for music was derived 
from that natural source. The boy impressed the whole family 
by singing coloratura-arias without any previous instruction, 
and a little later—though still very young—he made a sensation- 
in-miniature with his religious singing in the English church in 
Copenhagen. Already before his voice changed to a high baritone, 
he knew that he would be a singer, and he was impatient to 
leave school in order to devote all his time to his art. He entered 
a music-publishing house, thus earning the money necessary for 
his studies with Paul Bang. In 1910 he became a student of the 
Walbom-Gradman opera-school on whose behalf he sang his 
first unofficial role—Antonio—in a private performance of the 
“ Nozze di Figaro” the following year. “‘ He would absolutely 
-have sung the count’s part,” his teacher once told me, “* but we 
really thought it was too dignified a role for a young fellow of 
twenty 


Soon after this event he travelled in the Danish provinces and 
in Sweden, in company with the famous French-American 
singer Madame Charles Cahier and the soprano Willi Zwicki, 
singing the father in Traviata and Count Luna in Trovatore. 
A very rare Odeon-record (probably his first) of “‘ Di provenza ”’ 
from about that period certainly already shows much of the 
Siegfried-timbre of to-day. It is quite obvious to anyone who 
has heard this record to realize why well-known critics of those 
days went on speaking about Tenor-possibilities. 

- But, of course, Melchior’s right place was on our national 
scene, and the following year his debut took place—an event 
that he himself celebrated this summer in the Tivoli of Copen- 
hagen, and which I have had the honour to commemorate last 
month by giving a gramophone-recital on the Danish Broadcast, 
presenting him in his early baritone-roles (Traviata, etc.), his 
transition-period (Lohengrin, Parsifal); and in his heroic incarna- 
tions of to-day. At the ‘“‘ Royal Opera School ”’ he was given 
the splendid dramatic instruction of Vilhelm Herold and of Peter 
Jerndorff, one of the noblest and most famous actors of the old 
school. After his Silvio-debut he soon became popular in 
different roles of which especially his Sverkel in the Danish 
lyrical work “Liden Kirsten” will be remembered. His 
Faninal in “ Der Rosenkavalier” ought also to be mentioned, 
as Richard Strauss himself considered him the ideal Faninal. 
Only few of his baritone-roles are recorded, the best being the 
Romance from Liden Kirsten which shows his baritone at its 
very height. 

After a few years Herold decided to introduce the young man 
into a tenor’s difficulties, hardly expecting that his pupil twenty 
years later would be the highest paid singer in the world ! These 
studies resulted in Melchior’s Tenor-debut as Tannhauser on 

October 8th, 1918—a month before the Armistice. Herold’s 
personal idea about the famous pilgrim had certainly influenced 
Melchior in giving a much more lyrical performance as compared 

to his historical debut at the Metropolitan eight years later. 


Some months before his death Herold gave me his own views 
on Tannhauser, and fortunately, I did note them down the 
same day: ‘“ Tannhauser is first of all a poetic dreamer, who 
does not care for this stupid world and its hypocritical conven- 
tions and who does exactly what he wants to do, without asking 
anybody’s permission.”” Those who met Herold know that his . 
ideas and no others were likely to impress his pupils. A complete 
Romerzahlung (three sides) recorded by Polydor a few years 
later as well as the photograph taken on the very eve of his 
tenor-debut give us a good idea of his first Tannhauser. 

But fate was calling him : after a few performances in this 
part he left Copenhagen with a Scandinavian chorus to give some 
recitals at the Queen’s Hall’s “ Proms.”’ This might not have 
made any difference to his career, if Hugh Walpole had not 
happened to be among the audience. The famous author 
realised at once that here was the material for a Wagnerian 
Heldentenor ! The meeting which took place immediately after 
this concert became the turning point in Melchior’s artistic 
life. Walpole believed so firmly in Melchior’s voice and_ its 
possibilities, that he offered to free him entirely from economical 
sorrows for five years, this allowing him to consecrate all his time 
to singing-studies with none less than the genial teacher and 
singer Anna von Bahr-Mildenburg of the world-known “Aka- 
demie der Tonkunst ” in Miinchen. 

During the short visit he paid to Copenhagen, before he buried 
himself in Munich, he made a batch of records in Danish which 
for five years would be his only attribute to the invention of Emil 
Berliner. A series of romances and folksongs as well as the popular 
Swedish ‘“ Gluntarne” (Wennerberg) from which cyclus he 
made four double-sided records with a very fine and sonorous 


Tannhduser in 1918 
(on the eve of his debut) 
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Germont in Traviata (1912) 
(his first role, from the year preceding his official baritone-debut) 


basso profundo Holger Hansen, are unlikely to be of interest 
abroad. But maybe it will be a propos to mention that he also 
recorded “‘ Recondita armonia,”’ ‘‘ E lucevan le stelle,” ‘‘ Win- 
terstiirme and “ Gralserzthlung” (his two first Wagernian 
records) and several other items—in Danish! The Lohengrin- 
air is very inspired and already in true Bayreuth-style, but of 
course a little too high for his still baritonal voice (the same is the 
case of the two Tosca-arias) but I think I can claim this Danish 
Winterstiirme, from a purely song-technical point of view, to be 
the best of all his renderings of this special air which includes 
two Polydors, one Parlophone, and two H.M.V.’s. To show 
the extraordinary range of his voice it will be of interest to tell 
_ that he took the bass-part in some popular Quartets on the same 
day as the Gralserzahlung was made ! 

Melchior has himself always admitted that fortune has favoured 
him very much, and that otherwise he should hardly have suc- 
ceeded so soon (Danish singers never get the real chance on our 
scene), but it is absolutely certain that if Melchior, during the 
four years it took ‘‘ Die Mildenburg ”’ to forge his Nothung-voice 
anew, had not worked with intensity and energy he would not 
have been able in 1924 to make such a satisfactory Covent Garden 
debut as Siegmund and a few months later as Parsifal in Bayreuth, 
as he actually did. 

From the very year of his Covent Garden debut a batch of 
records has preserved his first Siegmund for posterity. These 
records show us a much more lyrical Siegmund than the virile 
Siegfried-like hero he reincarnates to-day, which is probably not 
so far from the style of the first Bayreuth-Siegmund Albert 
Niemann, whose dramatic performance Wagner himself so 
' greatly approved of. They were recorded by Polydor with 
Frieda Leider as Sieglinde (sic) and are as to the voice very fine 
even on electrical reproducers. I believe that many Wagnerians 
in these records will find passages of pathetic beauty which are 
not to be found in the often rather hurried Act 1 (especially the 
“* Siegmund heiss ich”) recorded two years ago. This historical 
set includes six sides giving us nearly the whole of the last half 
of the act : (1) “ Friedmund darf ich nicht heissen, (2) “ Ein 
Schwert verhiess mir der Vater,” (3) “ Winterstiirme,” (4) “ Du 
bist der Lenz,” (5) ‘‘ Wir dir die Stirn,” (6) “‘ Siegmund heiss 
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ich.” From the same date and the same firm we have two 
forging-songs from Siegfried, Preislied, O Paradiso, Rienzi’s 
prayer, Romerzdhlung (3 sides), a double-sided Aida-duet 


(with Margarethe Arndt-Ober) and several others as well 


as many German songs, including “‘ Traume ” and “‘ Schmerzen”’. 

An event of some importance and interest occurred in 1922, 
when he and Nellie Melba inaugurated the B.B.C. of London 
on its first broadcast. 

In spite of his still rather frail high notes he received much 
praise for his Parsifal in Bayreuth, even from Cosima and Siegfried 
Wagner: “. . . it is preferable to have them frail and to better 
them later on, than to force the voice and then spoil it after a 
few years screaming, as most of our Parsifals do.” Soon after 
this debut he made three excessively fine and well-recorded 
sides from that work for Parlophone: a complete double-sided 
‘** Amfortas, die Wunde!” and ‘“ Nur eine Waffe taught ” 
which already give us some of his most typical qualities of to-day. 
I wonder if it would be possible to persuade the Parlophone com- 
pany to re-press these (the matrixes to the outburst from Act 2 still 
exist in Germany : 7821-22 in their “historical series,” as a comp!i- 
ment to the singer in his jubilee-year, all the more as no Parsifal- 
record by Melchior has been available for over ten years! From 
the same period date a few. operatic items (especially a duct 
from the Act 2 of Tannhauser with Emmy Bettendorf) and some 
German Lieder. During the following years Melchior sang much 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Magdeburg, etc., as well as on visit to his 
own country and guest-appearances at Covent Garden and 
Bayreuth. 

The next important date in his career was the 17th of February, 
1926, when he made his Metropolitan-debut as Tannhauser 
opposite Maria Jeritza, Karin Branzell and Friederich Schorr. 
The well-known critic Irving Kolodin, who was present that 
night, writes in his “The Metropolitan Opera”: “... . it 
was also plain that there was more of promise in his equip- 
ment than in that possessed by any other tenor of the day. 
Merely the beautifully produced head-tone on Tannhauser’s 
ecstatic ‘ Elisabeth,’ at the close of the first act, was of a quality: 
that the younger generation of opera-goers had never heard 
from the throat of a Heldentenor.” That night he began the 
uninterrupted co-operation with the Metropolitan (reaching this 
year his fourteenth season) where he, with Kirsten Flagstad—- 
who also commemorates her twenty-five years of singing this 
year—carries out the hardest work. I have never heard him 
at the Metropolitan, but I do not doubt the truth of the saying 
that one must go back to the Caruso-period to find ovations 
similar to those which are given to Melchior. Three years 
ago, at his hundredth performance of Siegfried, the mayor of 
New York, the Danish Minister, presented him with a silver- 
sword on the stage: a gesture Melchior greatly appreciated. A 
terrific double-sided “‘ Romerzahlung ” recorded two years after 
this debut gives an idea of his dramatic pilgrim. 

In Europe only Covent Garden and the Paris-Opera have heard 
all his greatest roles (the London scene even including his Othello 
in Italian in 1933 and 1934) as his “ price” since he became 
famous is above what ordinary opera-houses could possibly 
afford. That we here in Copenhagen have a Siegmund, a 
Siegfried, a Tristan (once with Larsen-Todsen and once with 
Leider), a Tannhauser or even a Canio (which he sang two years 
ago in Danish as a special compliment to his country-men) is 
due only to Melchior’s grateful affection for the scene which 
saw his debut, as, of course, our opera is unable to reach 
even approximately, his usual skyscraper fees. 

One of his first real Heldentenor successes dates from 1928, 
where his Tristan in Bayreuth to the moving mystery of Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen as Isolde, created a sensation in the little 
Bavarian town. And of course he was immediately captured by 
H.M.V., the firm to which he has been faithful since, and which 
has given him plenty of opportunities to show, especially Wag- 
nerian, record-collectors his art. Only a nearly complete Love- 
duet from Lohengrin on five sides with Emmy Bettendorf on 
Parlophone and a few songs for Polydor (“‘ Cacilie ” and “ Ton- 
erna”’) were recorded electrically before his “ dog ’-debut with 
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the two dramatic Siegmund-monologues (EJ300), and the two 
excerpts from the third act of Lohengrin (EJ302). Judging — 
making the 


the matrix-numbers Melchior had the “ honour ” of 
last acoustic and the first electric record for Polydor. 

Yn his two first H.M.V. records, the voice is rather weak and 
I co not think they are really representative of his art, the balance 
betwveen voice and orchestra being rather problematic. But 
with these exceptions, no record has been published later which 
wa: not hors pair—even if I think the recorder has been too busy 
wih his button-manipulations in the complete first act of “ Die 
Waikiire,” especially in the Sword-monologue where the 
“ alse ’-call is turned down, giving the aria a wrong climax. 
Tose who possess the Act 1 should add the D2o22 (the two 
mnologues) which are really great, as well as regards the voice 
ard the recording ! To speak separately about each of Melchior’s 
re-ords is not my task (and what a gigantic one that would be !), 
b:< maybe a few hints as to his best records will be of interest. 
From my complete Melchior collection I have chosen the most 
ch:racteristic items from each role available on the market 
to-day, albeit not always the most popular excerpts : 


Tannhauser : Romerzahlung (2 sides) D1675 
Siegmund : Erzahlung (3 sides) w. Lotte Lehmann 
and Emanuel List .. DB2638-39 
Winterstiirme and Love-duet (3 sides) w. Lotte 
Two Monologues .. Deo22 
Siegfried : Forging songs (3 sides) w. Albert Reiss.. D16g0-g1 
Waldweben (2 sides) ag D1692 


Siegfried-Wanderer scene (2 sides) w. Rudolf 
Siegfried’s discovering of Briinnhilde (3 sides) .. D1836-37 


Erzahlung and death (3 sides) w. Otto Helgers .. D1838-39 
Tristan : Love-duet (parts 3 and 4) w. Frieda 
Leider .. .. D1724 
O K@6nig ! (Wohin nun Tristan scheidet) D1837 
Und drauf Isolde ! (Wie sie selig) és .. D1839 
Othello Niun mi tema (coupled with Dio! mi 
potevi”)inGerman .. .. D2037 
Walther : Traumerzahlung (1 side) w. Friedrich 
Schorr (included although Melchior had never 
sung the role on the stage) ... D2000 


To these records I think I will add the early electrical Parlo- 
phone set of the Lohengrin duet on E10515-527-540, which is 
still available in Germany. It is naturally far from being up to 
the recording standard of to-day, but the voice of the younger 
Melchior, with its rather baritonal background is splendidly 
captured and he sings it with a lovely poetry of intense beauty. 
Those who are likely to excuse the German text and a few uneven 
notes of the Briinnhilde in Siegfried, should probably add the 
love-duet (DB1710-13) to the above list : what a pity Frieda 
Leider was not available when it was made! All the more as 
Briinnhilde is the only mistake in this splendid and nearly com- 
plete recording of Melchior’s best-known role. Of the above list 
I may reveal that Melchior himself is very fond of the forging- 
songs, the Othello and the final scene from Gétterdammerung. 
By the way, I do hope that H.M.V. will refrain from deleting the 
last-named scene (as announced in their “ deleted records ” 
supplement) as certainly these three sides are among his very 
best achievements. But maybe it means that a complete three- 
act will turn up with Flagstad as Briinnhilde, Weber as Hagen, 
and Furtwangler conducting ? Too wonderful to be true ! 
Speaking about new Melchior records, I learn from him that 
he has authorised the publication of a series made this very 
spring with the Philadelphia orchestra with Ormandy conducting. 
‘They are mostly popular “ tunes,” such as “‘ Gralserzahlung,” 
“ Abschied,” “‘ Preislied,” ‘‘Am_ stillen Herd,” etc. More 
ardent Wagnerian record collectors will be relieved by learning 
that Melchior last month made the ‘‘ Todesverkiindung ” with 
Martha Fuchs in Berlin. That this honour was not given to 
Nlagstad (who was in Norway—only a day’s journey from 
Berlin—when these records were made) may probably be sought 
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in the natural but sad fact that this singer often is very critical 
indeed in her acceptance of her records, thus giving much trouble 
to her partners and to the company. _‘This scene from Walkiire 
completes the recording of Melchior’s Siegmund (except for the 
few words during the battle with Hunding) as the Siegmund- 
Sieglinde scene from the second act was recorded in Wien with 
Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde, when the complete first act was 
made. 

It is rumoured with authority that a complete second act will 
appear during 1939, the advance list already giving an idea of 
the cast announcing the Wotan-Fricka scene (preceded by the 
Ho-jo-to-ho ””) and the Todesverkiindung just mentioned with 
Hotter, Fuchs, Melchior and Klose—Bruno Seidler-Winkler 
conducting. I wonder if it will be possible to improve on the 
splendid achievement of Schorr in the domestic quarrel of the 
gods and I do wonder why the names of Bockelmann and Furt- 
wangler seem to have been forgotten ! 

Melchior’s favourite work is Gétterdammerung, and during 
his holidays or whenever he has time and it is broadcast, he 
listens to it—falling in with half or full voice together with the 
invisible Siegfried. On the other hand Tristan is his favourite 
role: “*, . . it is the one which gives me the greatest inner experience 
and satisfaction, and the one which gives me the most interesting 
material to work with”. Learning this, it is odd to think that 
only very few Tristan records are available to-day I think I 
express a wish felt by many Wagnerians in ending this article in 
formulating the ardent hope that his complete (absolutely without 
any cut!) Tristan with Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde and Kirsten 
Thorborg (or Pallson-Wettergren or Enid Szanto), Bockelmann 
(in spite of the Anglo-American fame of Herbert Janssen) and 
Furtwangler once will be realised. Several times (sic) this tre- 
mendous gargantua-deed has been realised by H.M.V. during 
the actual (but rather cut) performances at Covent Garden on 
fifty-two full sides! But each time the singers have refused the 
test-records : they applaud the dramatic intensity and the capture 
of “ it-happens-in-this-very-moment ”—quality, but they think 
that their voices suffer somewhat by the unsteadiness of the stage 
action. Let us hope that these praiseworthy attempts next time 
(certainly they must try again) will eliminate this fault, and that 
this ideal partnership—as a compliment to both in their jubilee 
year—will be captured for posterity in a performance giving us 
that thrilling, overwhelming actual experience that even the 
most perfect of recording studios is incapable to give : this would 
truly be one of those things of beauty which remains a joy for 
K. H. L. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Moiseivitsch and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell) : 
Emperor Concerto (Beethoven). H.M.V., (C3043-7 
(12 in., 20s.). Album 321. Auto. C7517-21. 


The recording, as may have been remarked before in noticing 
the C type, does not tend to soften lines which the nature of a 
pianist’s playing tends to make hard. Even good piano recording, 
such as we have now happily come to expect, does not take away 
the natural ping of the particular technical method employed by 
this very efficient pianist, who is not my ideal as a Beethovenian. 
Few will give you the notes more honestly, with less fuss or fad, 
irregularity or anxiety-making (and that means a lot to the 
orchestra and conductor ; I should think they find Moiseiwitsch 
an excellent man to work with). It is open to us all to hear what 
we will of tenderness and charm in the softer playing: I hear 
skilful grading, and little else. In the orchestra are some small 
blooms of poesy, and a precision like the pianist’s, with the 
exception of that turn, which comes so often, and in which I 
cannot always hear quite the fine articulation that I want (the 
notes of the turn on E flat are E flat, F, E flat, D, E flat). There is 
in the first movement too little variety of tone levels : too much of 
the e-work and connective tissue goes on in a straight line. 
I find very little to stir me here. 

The slow movement (3045, second side, and most of 6) 
cannot fail. Here is the finest inward spirit and grand humanity 
of Beethoven. The pianist’s best side is now heard. Though the 

’ tone now and again loses warmth (as in the chordal passage near 
the end of 3045) it has a quiet breadth when not brought above a 
mp level. But the player’s care for distinctness is apt to make him 
sound prim, as early on 3046: a touch of the didactic, as it were, 
in these louder notes. The orchestra, too, seems a little affected 
by the so steady progression: it might like to breathe the sweet 
thoughts more freely. An extraordinary wrong note has crept 
into the pianist’s first chord in bar four of the finale ! I have never 
heard this before. It is in such a movement that the player 
sparkles best. That lilt in the rhythm, “ ¢um—ta tum tum” 
always comes gaily off. 

By the way, I suggest that the old way, of numbering the sides 
1-10, is best. It is easier to find what one wants, especially for 
those who, like me, have got into the way of quickly catching up 
in mind the number-run of the movements, and do not find it 
too easy to read a lot of close print, to find out what any given 
disc contains. 


*“New York Philharmonic Symphony  (Barbirolli) : 
Francesca da Rimini (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., DB3658-60 
(12 in., 15s.). Auto. DBS8597, DB8598-9. 


The conductor and orchestra are very welcome ; it is a pleasure 
to meet Mr. Barbirolli directing these splendid players, in a 
recording whose rich sonority keeps within the range of my ear’s 
comfort—something to be thankful for in music that is necessarily 
strepitous. Tchaikovsky’s imagination was heavily fired by 
Doré : not that it needed much stoking, once he had determined 


on Francesca as a tone-poem (the first idea was for an opera), 
It is extraordinary that when Lichine made a ballet on the music, 
he brought in all sorts of worldly affairs—quarrels, a murder, 
the death of Francesca—which have nothing to do with ‘he 
quite small compass of the tone-poem’s illustration, which is 
defined by the composer as that scene in Canto 5 of Dante’s 
Inferno where the poet comes to the mournful dark place of 
punishment where sinners suffer in the perpetual whirlwind. 
Francesca tells him her story, but there is no attempt in the 
music to depict this closely ; and it is but one section (the middle 
part) of the tone-poem, the first and last parts of which suggest, 
rather than attempt to depict, the place of torment and regret. 
Tchaikovsky had heard the first performance of the Ring tis 
same year, 1876, and found, rather to his chagrin, that Wagner's 
orchestration had got hold of his imagination : all to the good, 
of course, but it was natural for him to dislike most of the ot! er 
composer’s ideas. Just as natural was it to make the Francesca 
tune rather like a folk-tune, though that rather weakens it, to 
my mind. The rest of the tune-stuff comprising the mater.al 
used in expounding the idea of Francesca and her story (side 3) 
will be found highly congenial, and this first theme has its own 
pathos. Its re-presentations in this section do not provide ve-y 
strongly-knit music ; the repetitive quality, as always, creeps in. 
However, with sufficient sympathy for the story and the lovers, 
all this can be enjoyed, according to the measure of one’s esteem 
of the composer’s work in general; with that historical sense 
which teaches us what to expect from a given man at a given day. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-six was still a highly propitious 
day for the tone-poem. Liszt having shown the gorgeous way, 
and Strauss not having arisen to subtilize the whole idea. Taken 
for what it is, with full appreciation of the composer’s position 
in time and imaginative make-up, the “ symphonic fantasia,” 
as he called it, can be fully appreciated in this very broad, ‘rich 
recording, which only seems to lack the lightest shades. The 
holiday season’s effect on printing and publishing compel me to 
go to press having heard only four out of the six sides. I found 
them (in my white-label proof copies) severe upon fibres, which 
gave quite as much tone as my chamber cared for. One must 
remember: the American bounteousness and steel-mindedness, 
whilst enjoying, each in his own way, the lush fruits of composition 
and recording. I should like to know exactly what that chamber 
is, and does. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter) : Overture to The 
Bartered Bride (Smetana). H.M.V., DB3652 (12 in., 6s.). 
This is recorded on about the biggest (British) scale that seems 
to me consistent with quality. The recording strikes me as being 
almost all that, in this genre, could be wished. There are other 
types, and for a work like this I should prefer them, but it depends 
on what one chiefly asks. I’m not thinking of the Bride as just a 
light comic opera. Parts of it clearly move into the “ grand ”’ 
style. The overture seems to be taken here, too often, as a rather 
hard-bitten affair—perhaps because of its fugueing part. Or is 
Walter allowing himself to get into this hard-driving way ? | 
hope not. He’s too good:a man. Yet this sort of playing with far 
too many strong, equal accents, is not really good enough for the 
spirits of the music. Why all those hits at the first of the bar ? 
We know where the accent comes, dear friends, and don’t need 
it hammered into us like that. I do British players not to 
pound out the obvious so, and especially I beg that excellent 
musician Walter to ease up a bit. He’s apt to get into that 
striving tendency which ruins so much music. There are plenty 
of conductors who would make it sing and dance ever so much 
better. It is disappointing, in a record otherwise so attractive, 
as regards production, to find the old weaknesses of bang, bang, 
over-emphasis. Rhythm, phrasing, accent—all these things have 
to be fought for, in the face of our terrible national lack of rhythmic 
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sensibility. When this kind of opera is sung, we expect very little 
sense of style, because our singers simply have nothing like enough 
practice in it; but we ought to expect a great deal more from 
players. Beecham sees that he gets it ; so do one or two others. 
Often, Walter has got it, too. This time he’s off the mark. I 
would not make too much of it, though: the performance has 
plenty of vim, and will please the bulk of listeners ; only, the 
progress in sensibility is not as fast as I’d like to see it. Frankly, 
we haven’t anything like enough conductors who will, or can, 
make the players re-live the music, at any cost of time, labour and 
nerves. It’s a terrible job, conducting, even with clever players, 
whose technical skill I never cease to praise ; but a very great 
deal more is wanted, and it isn’t always given. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): March, Semper 
Fidelis (Sousa), and Malaguena, from Suite, Andalusia 
(Lecuona). H.M.V., B8823 (10 in., 3s.). 

Are you a Sousaite, or whatever is the right form for the name? 
Talking of names, what was Sousa’s originally ? I have seen it 
given as “‘So,” to which he added “U.S.A.” Behind this 
recording is the familiar metallic clang, which for a circus-band 
piece may be reckoned appropriate, if we allow the walls to be of 
something more resonant than canvas. As I have been a devotee 
of Sousa’s ever since the days of youthful uncritical admiration, 
through the thrilling time of his visit here, down to the time when 
I found out, by trying to do it, how difficult it is to write a good 
march, I am always glad to welcome even his smaller efforts, such 
as thisone. The other sample appears to be the Spanish liquorice- 
water as before. The name of the composer, as spelled on my 
written label, is not familiar to me. The amount of tone is very 
great. This larger-than-life size production (so great even with 
an acoustic-and-fibre set-up) makes me wonder just what kind 
of chamber our friends conceive the bulk of British citizens to 
possess (or American either. I have stayed in several sorts of 
American homes, and I didn’t find many with rooms of the size 
that I think necessary if recording like this is to be pleasant to 
an ordinarily educated ear, which takes, as I do, the standard of 
concert-room effect—say, Queen’s Hall from the back of the 
circle—as a reasonable criterion). This matter of size alone 
(apart from quality) seems worth a good deal more consideration 
from recorders than their public discourses would seem to show 
they are giving it ; but it may be that their private decisions have 
behind them reasons which are not apparent to musical folk 
outside. As I have often remarked, I wish they would take us 
into their confidence. We want to understand with all reasonable 
sympathy what they are after. 


Philharmonic Orchestra (Walton); Noche Espag- 
nola and Siesta (Walton). H.M.V., C3042 (12 in., 4s.). 

The additional Fagade matter will be welcomed by those who 
enjoyed the composer’s satirical take-offs of styles and whimsies. 
The more original matter is on the second side ; here, in spite 
of the rather sub-acid and perhaps over-weighted manner, there 
is a genuine impulse and capacity to carry through that marks 
the composer when he is working most smoothly—though the 
music may have come with much labour. The bold recording 
allows all the values to stand forward (the wood-wind being 
particularly notable) in rounded blend. 


*Collegium Musicum of Hermann Diener: Concerto 
Grosso in D, Op. 6, No. 5 (Handel). H.M.V., C3065-6 
(12 in., 8s.). 

These are German records, readily obtainable, presumably, 
to order. There is a curious rush on Handel. I am glad of it, 
for it may remind us how many good things are to be dug out 
of two mines, a minor and a major—the concerti, and the operas. 
These players have the right grandiose spirit for the opening 
movement, ,which represents its kind extremely well. The 
keen string tone almost suggests the brass. In the first quick move- 
ment I like the power, attack and release, and the drive: these 
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movements cannot be allowed to sag for an instant. The small 
difficulty lies in not making them too stiff. Too many even accents 
is the curse of much otherwise good playing. In the Presto the 
speed is on the slowish side, but again every note is well placed. 
I should have liked more piano tone, for contrast. The keenness is 
kept rather too much on a level. Again, in the slow movement 
(side 3) I want more of the gentle power, not the uplifted banner. 
This is a grand little movement. In other aspects of sustainment 
the band works most admirably. In the next movement, mark 
how finely Handel keeps his middle section in the air—the one 
between the trill-passages, and how in particular he draws to an 
end. A capital lesson here for anybody who thinks that because 
the harmonic material is so familiar there is not much in the 
making of such a movement. The whole is rounded off, after 
this high-tension Handelism, by the broad dignity of the proces- 
sional minuet. For the style of the period, and the composer’s 
special translation of it, these players have a feeling that I admire ; 
it is only in that matter of tonal contrast that I wish they had 
developed their reading further. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Pa 
Symphony (Tchaikovsky). H. M. V., DB4609-14 (12 in., 
36s.). Album 323. Auto., DB8600-5. Min. score, Eulen- 
burg, Philharmonia. 

A new and splendidly clarified recording of the old favourite 
is a heartening New Year offering. At once the delicacies of 
interplay please me The spirit is gently, aptly pathetic. The 
famous second subject is much slower than the composer’s 
marking of Andante, crotchet 69. It is certainly teneramente, but 
the con espansione is taken, apparently, to mean a spreading out of 
time that I don’t much care for. The expansion later in this side 
is much more to my feeling, and it is done without gush or over- 
pressure, which one does come to fear in this part of the work. 
This reading seems to have just the right melancholy ; the droopi- 
ness at the end of the side gives the spirit admirably, and the 
fading clarinet beautifully closes down the coffin—for the time 
being. Tchaikovsky has still plenty of coffins and vials to open. 
In a most exciting way the developing stresses are unfolded. 
Rightly played, the movement makes the experienced music- 
lover appreciate the artistic manipulation far more than anything 
else : for these particular brands of emotion may have been 
worked through years ago, and yet the music will give one a 
thrill. The return to the big tune is spaciously wrought, and 
Furtwangler finds a style for it that is both dignified and touching. 
In spite of the tendency to turn Andante into Adagio, this is about 
as ripe and wholesome a performance as I want. 

Surely nobody can go wrong in the 5/4 titbit, which begins on 
side 6. To hear the cellos sing, and then the wind, is as good as a 
breath of Spring on this wintry December day. It is smoothed, 
as it ought to be : sometimes a conductor puts a bit of excessive 
flip into the staccato. The movement gains by being buttered, 
not spiced. In the middle section a slower pace is taken; a 
matter of choice ; I am inclined to like it best if the whole slides 
along at the same rate, but the slightly easier speed here allows 
the conductor to expand, to cres. and dim., in a charming way. 
The join is handsomely made, and the end records with complete 
satisfaction. 

The difficulty one sometimes finds, in the March (beginning 
on side 8), is to get the phrases perfectly articulated, without 
rush or unevenness. Here we have really soft p playing, and 
delectable manipulation in general. The long workings up, and 
the returns of the tune, present another problem of management. 
It may be that still more sonorous recording than this would 
excite more, physically ; but I have no passion for extremely 
loud sounds in a piece whose orchestration I want to hear—and 
that means any piece whose orchestration is worth hearing and 
that means everything that Tchaikovsky wrote, in whom, even 
when the spirit of music flags, the knowledge of the job does not, 
and the technician’s devoted hand never has an off day, if at 
times taste and sensibility did. It is worth while listening to the 
way the conductor backs up the composer, and shapes the 
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movement so as to bring out the best of it, and let the steam- 
roundabout part fall into the background. 

In my early set the first side of the finale is missing. The high 
singing theme is long-phrases, as I like it (and indeed, as most 
musicians like most music). The repetitions of the tune cannot 
be escaped, but they are less wearying here than usual. Yet they 
are all part of the composer’s mental make-up, and whilst we 
note them as palpable weaknesses—one of the deadliest that a 
considerable writer can have—we can take them in our stride, 
as part of the whole man, enabling us, when we have rightly 
assessed them, to know him inside out ; than which I know no 
higher musical pleasure. Partial knowledge can never satisfy 
for long. The human problems and depths are our meat, as well 
as the simpler, sensuous enjoyment of emotion. The handling 
of the first pages pleases me highly : the same richness of tone 
I have enjoyed all through the recording, without the depressing 
heaviness that the slightest conductorial flat-footedness can 
impose. The emotion is all in the music—surely never in more 
obviously heart-on-sleeve sensibility. I like this musicianly 
performance and just recording. 


Kongelige Kapel (Georg Hoeberg) : Ossian Overture 
(Gade). H.M.V., Z252, 3 (12 ins., és.). Special order. 

These records can be had, I am told, from any dealer, though 
upon special order only. If our Danish friends will pardon any 
lacks in our English founts of type (an o with a stroke through it 
may give us some trouble.) We shall make them acquainted 
with our pleasure in hearing these Danish composers, old and 
new. Gade was a friend of my pianistic youth, always a gentle 
one, an obvious lover of Mendelssohn and Schumann ; I recall 
with pleasure his Aguarelles. I presume that this work, thus 
shortly titled, is the Op. 1, known in full as Nachklange aus Ossian 
—Echoes of Ossian. The former thought very well of the young 
Dane, playing his first symphony at Leipzig in 1843, and 
praising him keenly. His seems to have been a gentle spirit. 
Echoes of Ossian was an entry which happily won a competition 
in 1841, and brought a bonus that took him to Leipzig. Ossian 
was the Irish hero-poet, son of him whose name is commonly 
written Finn MacCool. The luckless Macpherson, whom 
Johnson so trounced, did Ossian no good ; but his poems seem 
to have been founded on the legends, and were no mean pro- 
ductions. They influenced both German and English romantic 
poetry. Ossian lived, so they say, three centuries in the Land 
of Youth, whose king’s daughter he sought. 

There appears to be no “ programme ” for the work : one can 
freely let the fancy rove, imagining something of the Hebrides 
backgrounds, and stirring deeds of adventure—all the high 
romantic fuel that fed so many poetic minds before romance 
lost its savour: not, I hope, for ever. This orchestra, solid and 


well blended, without any sting in its tone as here smoothly 


recorded, and articulating the ideas in shapely style, makes the 
rather consistently full, solid orchestration convey ample, 
unexaggerated suggestions for one’s personal pilgrimage in the 
heroic days. Those who enjoy the quieter Mendelssohn over- 
tures—Melusine and the like—and are willing to play up to the 
imagination-coaxing open-hearted music, will like Ossian, even 
though it says nothing, now, that we have not long known by 
heart. W.R. A. 


Moiseivitsch (piano) and the London Philharmonic Orch- 


estra conducted by Basil Cameron. 
Theme of Paganini, Op. 43 (Rachmaninov). 
C3062-4 (three 12 in., 12s.). Auto. C7522-4. 
There is no time to do more than briefly refer to this issue for 
the records have arrived—two are missing !—at the last minute, 
and in view of recent rather acid correspondence on the subject 
of Rachmaninov and Moiseivitsch the recording will need 
prolonged consideration! Rachmaninov’s own recording of his 
work was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of March 1935. On 
that occasion he played with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Stokowski (H.M.V., DB2426-8). 


Rhapsody on 
H.MV., 


- parts ; here the colour is warmest ; 
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I was privileged to be present in the Maida Vale Studios when 
the present recording was made and can assure readers that 
Rachmaninov is not more modest than Moiseivitsch! He paid a 
glowing tribute to the composer’s own recording. It seemed to 
me that the arguments as to whether Rachmaninov was, or was 
not, the best interpreter of his own works for piano were of merely 
academic value, since it would be strange indeed if a pianist of 
his outstanding genius could not convey better than anyone else 
the message of his music. A rapid comparison of these two 
recordings certainly substantiates that opinion. But that is not 
to say that the other recording is not without its own value. It 
will be the purpose of the review next month to go fully into this 
question and to discuss the relative merits of the two recordings 
as such. A.R. 


COLUMBIA 


*R. Casadesus and Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
(E. Bigot): Piano Concerto in C minor (K. 49:) 
(Mozart), with Rondo in D (K. 485) (solo piano), 
Columbia, LX 762-5 (12 in., 24s.). Auto. LX8412-5. 

A French issue. Everybody knows the skill and refinement 
of M. Casadesus’ work as musicologist and interpreter. The 
weight at the start impresses me as the right thing for this work, 
which has a dramatic significance, as well as some of the finest 
reserved beauty. The piano tone is much smaller than in the 
Dorfmann records. The orchestral tone comes out a trifle drily 
in places, but the playing all round is always clean, admirably 
poised and impelled. The rhythmic verve is always true, strong, 
genial. There is never the least sense of hurry. When orchestra 
or soloist requires to spread the butter a bit, that is done. The 
little flashes of colour are very pleasing, in that long and highly 
developed first movement. The Larghetto starts on side 3. This 
also is presented without the least sentimentality or overpressing 
of outlines. This sort of classical playing is not dull, but there are 
some who prefer a rather ampler gloss. The pianist’s expansion 
when he takes up the second theme is very apt (note, by the way, 
the peculiar colour the wind first gives to it). The recording will 
impress at first hearing, perhaps, most in the more fully-scored 
yet the whole of it is a most 
enjoyable work of partnership, in which playing and recording 
bring one with ease and authority to the best points from which 
to view the music. So with the last-side Rondo, played in the way 
one can imagine the composer giving it forth, in a natural, happy 


- ve'n, making no more of it than the notes say, but causing every 


one of them to tell—to sing, not shout. An excellent lesson in 
simple, unobtrusive, yet solid, satisfying style. 


Ania Dorfmann and London Symphony Orchestra 
(Goehr) : Piano Concerto No. 1, G minor (Mendelssohn). 
Columbia, DX893-4 (12 in., 8s.). 

How welcome, in these- days, is the best Mendelssohn—and 
even some of the lesser parts of his ever eupeptic art, such as we 


have here. Never without affection can one listen to things that 


so early stamped the mind with the Mendelssohnian mint. This 
pianist makes sure of bringing out the masculine, athletic side 
of him: but I find a sense of hurry in the first movement, and 
some hardness in outlines ; yet it is no use making this cheery, 
race-running music sound lazy, timid or flower-picking. But 
nosegays can be gathered, if the players are a little less set on 
keeping the handle turning than I feel they are here. It needs 
more humoring, and more varieties of tone. Mendelssohn was 
not a child of the steel age. When he lets a clarinet melody sing, 
he wants it to sink in, without any excess of sentiment. The piano 
part is, admittedly, too much bedizened—a little forcibly made-up, 
in the dramatic sense ; all the more reason, I think, why it should 
not be forced in performance. 

At the beginning of side 2 there is an amusing bit of finger- 
printing, and in the middle of this side, one of the composer’s 
charming transitions to the Song without Words spirit. If the word 
religioso cannot now be separated from it, we do well to cast our 
minds back to the day when this designation was taken ever so 
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much more naturally and seriously, when such thought was 
fresh, tender, soulful. The pianist could give a finer quality, I 
think, to the curving of the phrases. The reproduction . of 
instrumental tone is extremely good, the slightly hard edge being 
the result of the way the keys are touched. I should like a finer 
sense of the poetry, and of the art of shading piano tone. The 
finale is flashy, if you like, but it is whole-hearted and innocent 
flashiness. The pianist gets a lot of good effect out of it, being 
best suited, I feel, with music at which she can drive full tilt. 
No small feat to roll it out so. Odd that just as one admired 
played slipped off a treble note the other day, this one does 
so near the end, in the:bass. This sort of slip need not worry 
hearers much, I think: it might happen to any one: only, I 
always wish that in the perfected world of recording, such things 
might be removed. I remember that wonderful pianola expert 
Reginald Reynolds showing me rolls with great players’ wrang 
notes, which I used to find comforting. Unfortunately, one can’t 
paste bits of paper over them, on records. 


A good deal more might be made of the concerto ; the sanguine, 
hearty side of it, with a swinging piano tone, comes out very 
brightly in this recording. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Elf Wiener 
Tanze and Entr’acte from Egmont (Beethoven). Columbia 
LX770-1 (12 in., 12s.). 


We are again among the small, cheery pleasures of life. The 
German title of the Eleven Viennese Dances is retained, on my 
white-label pressings, at any rate. We have not only the comfor- 
table, rather solid gentility and gentleness of the dance of the 
period, but also that charming, sometimes rather touching 
delicacy of Beethoven when he was dealing with homely little 
things that engaged his sympathy and not too much of his heart. 
The opening of side 1, for instance, shows this affectionate trait, 
I think. One can see the influence of older dances here and there 
—-of the Sarabande, for instance, in a lightened form, in the dance 
beginning about an inch in on side 3. The lightening is done with 
the best Beethoven sparkle, a quality that we generally have to 
go to his Scherzi for. The diversity of the dances makes the 
time pass very quickly The demure quality is, I think what I 
like best, jipped up with just a bit of characteristic Beethoven 
flick-of-the-tail in accentuation. The last-side item shows a 
different kind of brightness. Its Larghetto does not imply anything 
sombre or even really slow, but light, confidence, a glow of tone 
in whose warmth one can find cordial pleasure (the scoring is 


worth close attention). The quiet firmness of the direction and 


the upstanding but not thrusting type of recording come near 
my ideal of the treatment for these discs of the less familiar and 
ever friendly Beethoven. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Kurtz): L’épreuve 
@amour (Mozart, arranged Seitz) Col. DX897 (12 in., 4s.). 


This is another pair of Mozartean shoes—dancing pumps, 
rather. Anybody who likes his sprightliness and broad tunes 
can safely buy. The set of small things has the ingenious variety 
that one is perhaps apt to overlook, when everything is turned off 
so easily—or so it seems. The recording is fuller and more brilliant 
than in the concerto, as befits much of this graceful, and 
occasionally particularly gracious, discourse ; but most of it 
belongs to the “ elegant” school, that does not ask of us high 
contemplation or deep vision. There is a moment on side two in 
which the operatic attack develops, with slightly choppy string- 
work. On the whole, I find the recording on the rather loud side, 
for music of such light weight. It is just a series of small character- 
pictures of Mozart in a number of his assumptions, all, when one 
examines them closely, wonderfully different ; but none of them 
is not well known to us, and so the tiny sketches chiefly give 
pleasure as light refreshers, rather than as very significant 
revelations of Mozart’s mature mind and spirit. 
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Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Concerto Grosso, No. 10 of 
Op. 6 (Handel). Decca X138, 9 (12 in., 12s.). 

The same: Concerto, No. 11, Op. 6 (X140, 1. 

The same: Concerto, No. 12, Op. 6 (X142, 3. 
Miniature scores, Eulenburg. 


The serial numbers run from 39 to 50. The last issues of the 
series (Nos. 7, 8 and 9 of Op. 6) were noticed in September, page 
156. I believe an album is supplied, with notes, but, as I have 
mentioned before, my copies are early pressings, and I scarcely 
ever see an album, and therefore can have no knowledge (with very 
few exceptions) of the nature of the notes supplied with any re- 
cording that I review. If my own notes should overlap, the 
reason will be understood. The September remarks hold good for 
these bright recordings. 

No. 10 begins with the common overture of Slow-exordium- 
and-fugued-Allegro style. There is a moment of notable harmony 
in the preface—a touch of that noble melancholy or Hamletian 
meditation which sometimes lights up the otherwise rather con- 
ventional period-attack. The fugue is a taut little specimen, and 
the following Air combines serene dignity and a serious but not 
solemn philosophical quality that seems all the warmer because 
we can imagine two friends (represented by the small string party 
and the rest of the band, in concerto grosso fashion) discoursing as 
they survey mankind with a Johnsonian air. Boswell is not so fully 
represented here: perhaps his line is better found in the lighter 
movements, such as that on the next side, which discloses a genial 
little twirl here and there. There is the true eighteenth-century 
dance feeling here, which is at once sophisticated, urbane, and 
playful, sure of itself and able to relax without anxiety. But the 
building is never loose: the carriage, how gracious! The last 
quick movement shows more obviously its formal strength. It is 
followed by an air in gavotte style, which in repetition is slightly 
varied, chiefly by playing two notes in place of one. The concerto, 
bar is one of mingled elegance and force, rather than of deep 
eeling. 

No. 11 begins in a rather unusually exploratory style, 
refreshingly so; it involves a wider expression and melodic 
interest than some of the prefatory movements. This one is 
beautifully built, in Handel’s most free-ranging fashion : one of the 
most striking movements, in this respect, in the series. It is followed 
by a splendid double fugue, of the most exhilarating brand— 
again, one of the old man’s ripest doings, which make one cry out 
** Gosh, how he knew his job!” Spite of period, convention, 
too fast working, too much “‘ elegance ” (the curse of the eighteenth 
century) and all the rest of the hindrances, what sterling, absolute 
masters of technique these grand old-timers were! For that alone 
they have our reverence ; and when to their technique they 
add the human touch, that mastery of expression which includes 
the tinctures of humour and pathos alike—well, no wonder they 
stand like mountain ranges in the world, howsoever competitive, 
of real music, to be permitted to travel in which is ever a rewarding 
enlargement of the spirit.. A few rising chords lead to an Andante, 
the third side of No. 11. This, in Handel’s fashion, has a variation 
in diversified runs and happy play among the two orchestral 
bodies. The variation is really development of a kind that we 
can parallel in vocal works—there, solid harmony interluding 
between contrapuntal bouts. Here we have more of the later 
concerto style, with show-passages for a soloist. Next comes one 
of the most sprightly of all the movements, full of fancy and 
Puckish twists and echoes, the gayest, smiling, swanking tiptoe- 
ballet stuff, pony-prancing with a period-air indefatigable and 
incomparable. This record (141) should not be missed ! 

No. 12 is a great favourite (I hope this capital series will make 
some of the others equally popular). In another recording it 
was described in November (page 240). The opening is in the 
grand manner. Here the vigour and upstanding firmness of the 
bowing is admired. The third-side slow movement is taken 
rather faster than usual. I prefer it on the slower side; and a 
little more variety of shading seems in place. The players are 
apt to be a little less flexible in the tender movements of Handel, 
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and sometimes we might have a still finer piano. The slow curtain- 
raising for the final fugue comes on side 50 of the series—a notable 
contribution to the modern re-hearing of Handel as something 
more than a bigwig, a fine formalist and a ripe oratorian. The 
concertos, admittedly, carry the mark of their age rather strongly 
but, as with so many sides of these amazingly prolific men, a 
little investigation shows the finer, more subtle nature.. Now I 
wish recorders would give us an album of the best operatic 
airs from Handel’s works that cannot now be revived, as wholes. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Holberg Suite, and Cow- 
keeper’s Tune and Country Dance (Grieg). Decca, 
X144, 5, 6 (12 in., 18s.). 

An H.M.V. recording of this was noticed last month. This one 
takes an extra side for the suite, and fills up with an endearing 
gentle country lilt, in a bit of whose harmony we can hear where 
Delius got some of his hints—but how much farther he went than 
Grieg could imagine. This is a very charming tit-bit. The dance 
is not much more than a conventional rattle, of the repetitive 
order that goes off well when one is dancing, and so serves its 
purpose, but does not amount to a concert-piece. The orchestra 
is in its usual good form, and the records will give a good deal of 
quiet pleasure. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Eileen Joy: 2 Temianka (violin) and Antoni Sala 
(cello): Trio in D minor, Op. 32 (Arensky). Parlo. 
E11386-8 (three 12 in., 12s.). 

At the eleventh hour I receive this delectable recording, and 
with the Scherzo movement cracked ! Nothing daunted, I pieced 
it together as well as was possible and could hear that the enthus- 
iasm and brilliance of the performance might well have cracked 
it! The D minor Trio used to be one of the most popular works 
in its particular form but now it seems to have dropped out of 
the repertory. I have not myself heard it for many years. The 

anti-romantics, as Mr. Cobbett suggests, have no good words for 
it : but as most of us are romantic at heart this music will 
always have its welcome. To quote Cobbett again “ music by 
such composers as Arensky, at chosen moments, will always 
prove attractive to those who think that sensuous beauty has its 
place in art.” Unlike some other Russian composers, Arensky 
is aware that he is a minaturist and knows when to stop. This is 

a great virtue. From the opening theme of the First Movement 

—which, by chance, resembles Drdla’s well-known Serenade, in 

its melodic shape—to the end of the work, Arensky gives us an 

abundance of charming and, in the Elegy, tonching melodies. 

But if his writing is sensuous it has also plenty vigour, and, in the 

Scherzo, humour. There is a beautiful moment in the Finale 

when, after a sudden pause in its energetic course, Arensky 

unexpectedly writes a long slow coda, which contains allusions 
to the second theme of the Slow Movement and to the opening 
theme of the First Movement. 

Perhaps the most richly sensuous piece of writing comes in 
the Trio of the Scherzo—huge luscious chords for the piano and 

en a most beguiling waltz theme. 
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The work is dedicated to the memory of Karl Davidof, a 
famous Russian cellist, and gives that instrument many rewarding 
es. Appropriately the cellist starts the lovely tune of the 
Elegy (second movement) but the distribution of melodic interest 
is very fairly done and everyone is well provided for. 

Mr. Sala’s rich tone is well matched with the sweetness and 
purity of Temianka’s and these two achieve an excellent balance 
with Miss Joyce, though very occasionally, in the Finale, she 
seems a bit too strong in tone. Her own performance is most 
brilliant—in such sections as the up-and-down whirls in the 
Scherzo—and appealing. Full of vital energy and compelling 
enthusiasm, it is yet tender and subdued where necessary. 

The recording, of great excellence all through, is really wonder- 
ful in the Scherzo. Here, then, is a notable recording—apparently 
the first complete one—and a notable first partnership in a work 
which will delight all but the frozen of heart. The first movement is 
complete on Er 1386. Arensky has written another Trio (F minor) 
which is said to be more characteristic, and a fine piano quintet. 
I recall also some pleasant works for two pianos one for so!o 
piano. Companies kindly note ! 


Lil Kraus (piano): Valses Nobles, Op. 77 (Schubert). Parlo. 
R20429 (12 in., 6s. 

Cortot gave us the Op. 171 Landler (a posthumous work) on 
H.M.V. DB3268 in October 1937, and now Miss Kraus (who has 
dropped an “‘s”’) presents us with another set of twelve such 
little pieces. In the Cortot review I said the set was “ singularly 
lacking in melodic charm, for Schubert,’’ but it would have been 
juster to have said “ obvious”? melodic charm. Perhaps Schubert’s 
waltzes, with the exception of Op. 9, are more of a delight to the 
player than the listener : for at the keyboard he savours their 
delicate flavour more fully,.and certainly will afterwards better 
appreciate the musicianly handling of them by a Cortot or a 
Kraus. 

There are six of the little waltzes on each side. No. 3 has a 
characteristically lovely modulation and one unexpected explosion 
of tone, both of which points are beautifully made by Miss 
Kraus. Her rubato in Nos. 5 and 10 is charmingly applied and 
all through her fine sense of rhythm and phrasing are in evidence. 
No. 12, by the way, may have suggested the theme of Papilons 
to Schumann and certainly the Davidsbundler are visible in the 
Trio of No. 5 of the Op. 127 waltzes. The piano tone is good, but 
not so warm or full, not indeed so actual, as this artist has 
accustomed us to. 


eseking (piano) : 

Vallée des cloches (Miroirs) ( 
(12 in., 6s.). 

It will be recalled that Gieseking has recorded Ondine, the first 
number from Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit (Col. LX623. August 
1937 GRAMOPHONE). I see from E.M.G.’s last Special List of 
Foreign Recordings that Jean Doyen has done the other two 
numbers, Le Gibet and Scarbo, one on ten and one twelve-inch disc. 
Boris Zadri has done La Vallée des cloches (with the Toccata from 
Le Tombeau de Couperin) on a twelve-inch disc. Of the other 
numbers from Miroirs, Alborado del gracioso (No. 4) has had re- 
cordings in both its original and its orchestral forms: but the one 
recording of Oiseaux tristes (No. 2) is now withdrawn. The two 
pieces on this record are in sharp contrast. Miroirs (1905) marked 
a big advance in Ravel’s style and a notable extension of new 
effects and colours in piano writing. Gaspard de la Nuit (1908) 
went still further. In these pieces instead of a vague poetic 
idea which left the composer’s musical imagination practically 
unfettered, Ravel tied himself down to the definite “‘ programme ” 
contained in the passages from Betrand (an early nineteenth- 
century writer) he prints before each piece. His music is, then, 
descriptive in the best sense, and Le Gibet, “strange ghostly 
patterns and clusters of notes arrayed around a persistent holding 
note, repeated in monotonous rhythm from the first bar to the 
last,”’ is certainly one of the best essays in the macabre ever written. 
The picture of the eerily swaying corpse haunts the mind. 


Le Gibet (Gaspard de la Nuit) and La 
Ravel), Columbia LX772 
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T Gieseking’s performance of this piece is, as is well known, a 
model of controlled expression and subtle shadings of tone. He 
completely satisfies Mr. Calvocaressi’s prescription that in playing 
these pieces “‘ players must give out music all the time, not 
merely display virtuosity.”” To do the latter would be to vulgarise 
an essentially refined and aristocratic art. The Vallée des Cloches 
is also beautifully done, a masterpiece of expressive sound: and 
how hard it is to get the background in the right perspective. 
The recording is excellent. 


*Actur Schnabel and Karl Ulrich Schnabel (pianos) : 
Andantino Varié, Op. 84, No. 1 (Schubert). H.M.V., 
DB3g518 (12 in., 6s.). 

Most people, I suppose, will straightway choose this record 
rather than the B.A.M. one reviewed elsewhere in this number, 
since it is half-a-crown cheaper. This will be hard lines on 
Mm. Jolles and Schulé, for, though both are excellent perfor- 
ma«nces, of the two recordings the B.A.M. issue is, in my opinion, 
the best. Those who purchased the Schnabels’ Marches (H.M.V., 
Db3527) will realise that this is high praise. 

As is said in the B.A.M. review the French artists have sought, 
on the whole successfully, to record a peculiarly intimate perfor- 
mance. Now the Schnabels’ performance is by no means on 
the loud side—in the giving out of the.theme there is a close 
approximation—but there is none of the sotto voce treatment of 
the other two. Then whereas the Schnabels are brighter in tone 
and more precise in passage work, the others are more imagina- 
tive, wayward and poetical. Certainly the piano tone is rather 
more alive on the H.M.V. recording, but the point is not of great 
importance in this particular piece of music. 

So there it is! Do hear the B.A.M. recording for it may well 
give you peculiar pleasure. This duplication is a pity. We are 
eagerly awaiting the Lebenssturme. 


Kreisler (violin), Andante Cantabile (Tchaikovsky) and 
(Dvofak-Kreisler). H.M.V. DB3443 
12 in., 6s.). 

Kreisler’s playing of a cut version of the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s D major Quartet, Op. 11, is certainly not andante 
and not particularly cantabile. In the old recording he used— 
if I remember rightly—the three other strings, well in the back- 
ground though they were kept, and he assuredly did not play the 
lovely tune in this hurried and perfunctory way. He is himself 
in the Humoresque, though I should have preferred the piece to be 
given without the mute. The recording is good. 


Louis Jensen (’cello) and Galinu Werschenskaya (piano) : 
Sonata in G major (J. S Bach). H.M.V., DB5224-5 
(two 12 in., 12s.), Special order. 


The playing of the first movement, Adagio, of this beautiful 
Sonata makes it plain that the artists are trying to achieve the 
quiet intimacy that this early “ room-music” should have. 
They converse in the quietest tones and in perfect accord. Backed 
up by excellent recording this side is really quite lovely. Un- 
fortunately this high standard is not maintained. In the next 
movement, allegro ma non tanto, and in the bustling finale, allegro 
moderato, the pianist becomes far too prominent and appears to 
restrain herself with difficulty : while Mr. Jensen uses too small, 
attenuated, tone and is no match for his partner. In the other 
slow movement, Andante, the balance is much better and more 
in the spirit of the opening Adagio but there is an odd lack of 
cleanness in attack during the opening bars. This quite apart 
from a small side-slip. 

It is strange that the ’cellist who plays so beautifully in the 
Adagio should not have maintained the quality of his performance 
and that so able a pianist, her phrasing and vitality are admirable, 
should not have heard how she was dominating her partner. 
DB5224 is really worth getting (on special order) for the excellence 
of the first movement in point of playing and recording. So far 
as that movement goes I hope the example of this Danish record 
will. be followed in music of similar character. 
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The same Artists. Malinconia (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB5223. 
(12 in., 6s.). Special order. 

I do not know what recordings are coming out of the recent 
Sibelius festival but with this issue we have a notable addition 
to the small repertory of original works for the ’cello and one 
which, if “in no way representative of the composer,” as 
Cecil Gray says, it would be hard to ascribe to any other com- 
poser. It certainly seems to me to bear Sibelius’s signature, 
even if in pencil. The piece opens with a dark and broodi 
phrase for the ’cello alone which graphically expresses the m 
of the title. Then follows a completely unexpected and most 
dramatic and tempestuous outbreak from the piano, a whirl of 
arpeggios rushing up the keyboard, as if rebuking the pessimistic 
mood of the ’cello. After a broad melodic ’cello phrase this again 
happens ; but now the piano has a melodic phrase joined on to 
its arpeggios. To an accompaniment of repeated bass chords 
there follows an aspiring melody for the ’cello and a short cadenza. 
Part 2 finds the piano in full flight again, and at the top of its 
climax the ’cello enters, the two singing together. Another 
*cello cadenza leads to a sad section for the piano, infected also 
with melancholy, at the close of which is some beautiful lyrical 
writing for the ’cello. The end, deep down in the bass for both 
instruments, is intensely mournful. 

I believe this powerful and original piece will have a consider- 
able appeal by reason of its dramatic force and lyrical beauty 
(even if its chief tune does a little lack distinction) and it is finely 
played by both artists. 

Mr. Jensen abandons, naturally, the intimacy of his Bach 
playing and gives us bold phrasing and richer tone, which, 
however, lacks sufficient power in the higher register at the 
climaxes. Miss Werschenskaya’s temperamental and impetuous 
display at the outbursts of the piano is quite in keeping with 
the spirit of her part but she is (again) in danger of swamping 
her partner at emotional moments. This artist must really 
learn to restrain somewhat her exuberant vitality, so long as she 
has a partner. I should like to hear her in, say, the B flat minor 
Scherzo of Chopin. The récording of this interesting piece is of , 
great excellence. 


(piano): Andante Spianato and Grand Polonaise 
in F flat, Op. 22 (Chopin). Columbia DX8g5-6 (two 
12 in., 8s.). 


I.am glad to take this belated opportunity of apologising to a 
correspondent in the October, 1937 GRAMOPHONE for a rude 
remark about this Polonaise! I cannot honestly say I like the 
music any better but it was intolerant to suggest that no one 
should care for it. The review of Rubinstein’s recording appeared 
in the August, 1937 Number where I said that “ playing and 
recording . . . are simply magnificent.” It will be interesting to 
compare the two performances when opportunity arises. 

My present impression is that I should prefer Rubinstein in the 
Andante Spianato. Kentner’s singing tone is very firm, but warm, 
and his playing of the barcarolle-like, beautiful melody not so 
poetical. He makes it, I think, more passionate and less restful. 
But his rendering of the Polonaise seems to be every bit as scintil- 
lating and brilliant as Rubinstein’s, and perhaps has more light 
and shade in it. The tone is big and round, the bass splendid, and 
at no time—in the double-octaves or bravura runs—is there any 
jarring or lack of clarity. The coda is most exciting. I suppose 
Scharwenka’s orchestral accompaniment—a revision of one 
doubtfully by Chopin—is never used now. It is difficult to see how 


it could be made effective. 


Borowsky (piano). Little Clavier Book. Decca DE7075- 
7081 (seven 10 in., 28s.). 

There are three autographs of Friedmann Bach’s Klavierbiichlein, 
the principal one being dated 1723. It bears the following title : 
** An honest guide, wherewith lovers of the clavier, and especially 
those anxious to learn, are shown a clear method not only how 
to learn to play neatly in two parts, but further to play correctly 
and well in three obligato parts; and at the same time not 
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only to acquire good inventiones (ideas) but to work them out 
well ; but above all to attain a cantabile style of playing, and in 
addition to get a strong taste for composition. Written by 
Joh. Seb. Bach, Hoehf. Anhalt-Céthen Kapellmeister. Anno. 
Christi 1723.” 

Whether this autograph has been published in full outside the 
Bach Gesellschaft Edition I do not know. My copy is of one 
of the 1720 autographs recently published by Barenreiter- 
Verlag zu Kassel, and obtainable for 7s. 6d. from Schott (London) 
In this autograph the two part Inventions are called Praeambulums 
and the symphonies of three parts Fantasias. To add to the con- 
fusion the usual editions of these particular pieces from Fried- 
mann’s book—it contains many other pieces—are all called 
Inventions. Further the order of keys also differs. Borowsky’s 
records do not follow exactly either of Bach’s key arrangements 
but this may be partly due to the exigences of the time limit. He 
does however usually contrast Invention with Symphony (the 
word here meaning merely a sounding together of separate tones) 
which accords with the fact that they were probably written at 
the same time and are so arranged in one of the early autographs, 
though not in the definitive one. I give below Borowsky’s plan for 
easy reference. 


DE7075. Inventions in C minor, C major, G major : Symphonies 
in C minor, GC major. 
DE7076. Symphony in G major. Invention in D major. 
Symphony in D major: Symphony in D minor. 
Invention in D minor. 
DE7077. Symphony in E flat major. Invention in E flat 
major : Symphony in E major. Invention in E major. 
* DE7078. Symphony in E minor. Invention in E minor. 
Symphony in F minor. Invention in F major. 
'DE7079. Invention in F minor. Symphony in F major : 
Symphonies in A minor and A major. 
DE7080. Symphony in C minor. Invention in A minor: 
Inventions in C minor and A major. 
DE7081. Symphony in B flat. Invention in B flat: Symphony 
in B minor. Invention in B minor. 


This table will be of some use, I hope, to those who want to 
follow the records with the music. 

As Schweitzer says, each of these thirty little pieces, which were 
written for Bach’s son Friedmann when aged nine, is a masterpiece 
sui generis, with no exact analogue among the others. Some are 
formal, some dramatic in intention, some are sad, some gay, some 
sing, others sparkle. In general they are divided into three 
sections, but they are pieces to be listened to as a whole without 
bothering about questions of form. Borowsky’s plan has at least 
the merit of contrasting the different moods excellently even 
though one has to go backwards and forwards in one’s copy. 

To recommend two out of these seven records is no easy task 
but I think the best choice will be DE7079 and DE7081. 

Borowsky’s lecture-recitals at Trinity College have amply 
shown what a magnificent pianist he is, and how well he is 
equipped for the true playing of Bach. 

_ As was said then his Bach playing is “a revelation of clarity 
of both mind and finger, with the balance between intellect and 
emotion admirably preserved.” That description cannot be 
bettered. If romanticism is nearly always avoided, so that a very 
rare touch of rubato surprises, there is no lack of humanity in the 
interpretations. Personally I did, however, feel that such pieces 
as the Symphonies in G minor and E major (the Symphonies have 
more expressive movements than the Inventions) might have 
received more tender treatment, but I recognise the fine con- 
sistency of Borowsky’s outlook and in the quick movements the 
_ sparkling vitality of his playing leaves room for no criticism. 
Above all one’s admiration is excited by the absolute clarity of 
his part playing and his fine phrasing. Apart from one second of 
hesitation in the D minor Symphony (bar 15, bass part), and a 
spread chord at the end of the C major Invention, his playing 
seemed to me almost flawless. He shows us supremely well how 
Bach turned a didactic purpose into works of art : as he did again 
on several other occasions. Borowsky remembering that Bach 
was writing for the clavichord uses throughout the exactly right 
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range of tone and a beautiful singing,touch. Apart from some 
rather rough surfaces (on my copies) the recording is excellent 
and preserves all the clarity and much of the beauty of the original, 
This is a first recording of the Inventions and Symphonies, and 
while it should be of the greatest use to students I hope ordinary 
music lovers who care for Bach will not pass it by. One side 
a day of these records as part of the musical daily bread will prove 
infinitely rewarding. No doubt a booklet accompanies the 
records which will explain Borowsky’s arrangement of the pieces 
and discuss their contents. One’s last thought is that young 
Friedmann must have been a very talented pianist ! AR. 


COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC, VOL. 5. 


The Columbia History of Music. Volume 5. The 
Twentieth Century. (Eight ten-inch records and book- 
let. DB1784-91. 293.). 


By the time I had played the last record in this album I came 
to the conclusion that Percy Scholes should have given a sub-title 
to this last volume of his history, ‘“‘ A Journey to the Antarctic.” 
Is this a sign of declining years ? I am by no means antipathetic 
to contemporary music, but the works of Varése and Haba 
illustrated in this history seem to me only to have value as 
laboratory experiments and to hold no other interest. Who now 
cares about Nicolo Vicentino, who lived in the sixteenth century 
and experimented with quarter-tones ? He failed, as Haba has 
failed. Such-minute divisions of tones have purpose and signi- 
ficance in, for instance, Indian music, a music which, like plain- 
chant, depends on a single melodic line for all it wants to say: 
but over this question, at least, East and West perhaps cannot 
meet. I speak as one less wise, and these may be only the 
croaking prejudices of advancing years, but there will necessarily 
be few of our readers who will thank me for a recommendation 
of DB1791, Varése’s Finale to Octandre (which merely means 
Octet) for Flute, Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, 
Trombone and Double-bass. There is no reason to suppose that 
Varése is not to be taken seriously, but the infernal row on this 
side is really enough to waken the dead. He can, indeed, be a 
good deal noisier, as another work scored for such instruments as 
Lion-Roar, Temple Blocks of three sizes, little and big rattles 
and electric siren, indicates! The other side is Haba’s Duo in 
sixth-tones for violins alone. 

Scholes discusses the two composers, under the heading 
Extremism in Instrumental Treatment, with sympathy and under- 
standing, and with his usual happy wealth of apposite quotations 
from authority. 

To review these records intelligibly is not easy, for the numbers 
do not run consecutively. This was not the case, I think, in the 
previous volumes, and there may be some good reason for it 
which escapes me. But it is annoying. 

On DB1787 are two songs from Schénberg’s The Book of the 
Hanging Garden and—strange harmony of contrasts !—Mahler’s 
I breathed the breath of blossoms red (Ich atmet einen Lindenduft). 
This juxtaposition shows, at any rate, Schénberg a romantic 
still in his handling of the voice part. The atonal’ ‘‘ accom- 
paniment”’ is unfortunately too faintly recorded: or rather, 
perhaps, Miss Erica Storm’s voice is too forward. But she sings 
well and negotiates the considerable difficulties of her part very 
successfully. This is a very interesting side, Mahler’s luscious 
song should also have been sung in German and not in English. 
After all Scholes gives translations of all poems in foreign langu- 
ages. Newman recently delivered himself about Mahler in 
English and there is nothing to be added to what he said. Again 
the voice (Charles Kullman) is too far forward and the orchestral 
accompaniment robbed of some of its beauties. Otherwise the 
song is well done. 

Travelling backwards still, we come to the Staccato Ostinato from 
Bart6k’s Mikrokosmos. Bartdk never plays the piano as if he 
loved it and here he exploits its percussiveness to the full. But 
there is an elemental vitality in his music that begins to warm 
one up after Varése and his fellows. Still I wish Scholes would 
have given us some of the lovely Children’s Pieces, or, at any rate, 
some slow movement of this composer. The music on the reverse 
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a4 [ is only common-sense that something of the thoroughbred 


is inherent in radio designed by engineers who pioneered 
sound radio (and later high-definition television). To the clear- 
thinking buyer it stands to reason that the unique experience 
behind Marconiphones must contribute to exceptionally high 
performance and thorough reliability. A fair and full compari- 
son can have but one result—a Marconiphone speaks for itself. 


The Marconiphone Company Ltd., Radio House, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
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First of the New Year Records 


: FIRST ELECTRICAL RECORDING OF 


OVERTURE (Wagner). In three parts: with (No. 1inG minor) BY 


Polovtsi March from “ Prince Igor’’ (Act 3) 


DORFMANN 


11 - Viennese Dances 
CASADESUS and Paris Symphony Orch. ree), tomplete 
ane in MOZART PIANO CONCERTO in C Minor 


Conducted by Eugene Bigot. 
LA VALLEE DE CLOCHES (‘‘Miroirs—No. 5”’ ) 


LE GIBET ("*Gaspard de la Nuit—No. 2”). = LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Con. by Efrem Kurtz, 
“eee © in MOZART'S “L'EPREUVE D'AMOUR." In two parts. Record DX897 (4s.) 


LOUIS KENTNER Two. CHOIR OF THE STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL 


(P iano) IN CHOPIN'S ADIEU DES, BERGERS (Extract from AVE VERUM (Motet for mixed choir and 


“Andante Spianato” WORLD- Choir and Orch). Tn 


ADORAMUSTE CHRISTE (Motet for mixed 
ANDANTE SPIANATO AND GRANDE Mix lla). (Josguin des 

POLONAISE BRILLIANTE (0p. 2 Latin). No. LX766 (6s.) 


-1521, 
ecords DX895-6 (a. each) FAMOUS. 774° "No. LX767 (6s.). (Under the Direction of Abbé Alphonse Hoch) 


TER ABBEY CHOIR (Men Onl 
CYRIL FLETCHER CHOIRS nape and AVE VERUM CORPUS (both ( Latin). DB1836 y) 
of “Dreaming of Thee” fa 
Ode. CELESTE INSTRUMENTAL RAYMOND NEWELL Sings 
THE T. 


y 
ALE OF HECTOR CRAMP—a 


Comedy “Ode.” Record FB2091 (2s.) QUARTET (Violin: Harp: Celeste: Organ) Emmett Adams’ Last Song 


IS (Kreisler). Record LIFE’S GREAT SUNSET (Emmett Adams 
The Utterly CAPRICE VIENNOIS (Kreisler) 


). 
CHANSON TRISTE (Tschathousky FOR ENGLAND. Record DB1838 (3s.) 


Refained Comedian” BingCROSBY & Duke ELLINGTON’S Concert Versionsof Two Favourites 


*‘ Dreaming of Thee’’ will be issued in due CREOLE LOVE CALL: and ST. LOUIS BLUES (Concert Versions). DX898 (4s.) 
course. 


» | NORMAN LONG. 
TINO ROSSI sings “THE CHESTNUT TREE inHisFamous‘Duke'Song 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. ‘ROUND THE 'OUSES. 
SERENADE (focdli). B Great CINDERELLA, Waltz (Stay in My Arms)—Played IT, WOULDN'T HAVE DONE FOR 
Novelt MUNRO and his ORCH. 
oO Y by RONNIE Record FB2094 (2s.) 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO Dance Record FB2104 (2s.) 


VICTOR HERBERT MELODIES. 
SHY SERENADE. Record FB2098 (2s). 


Also— LUCIENNE JE T’AIME (I Love You). 
L FE S A L L E N s i nas EDDIE PEABODY EMBRASSE-MOI (Embrace Me) 
g TURNER LAYTON ‘OY E R’ S (Both sung in French). 
SINGING A SONG FOR THE OLD Record DB1839 (3s.) 
FOLKS. Record FB2106 (2s.) ANDRE KOSTELA 


CARROLL. GIBBONS and Latest—_ 
vo ote! pheans 
The SIX SWINGERS RAY NOBLE and his Orch. 
tc, 
Dir. George Scott Wood soaimila January list available post free on request 
GEORGIA’S GOTTA MOON, F.T. 


RHYTHM IN THE ALPH ABET, Fox Trot from Columbia, of 98-108, Clerkenwell Road, 
ox Trot ive, 
; Record FB2113 (2s. j London, E.C.1. Prices not valid in Eire. 
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an excerpt from Les Noces, is also most decidedly alive and exciting. 
The singing, in English, alas, of soloists and chorus and the tones 
of the percussion orchestra are well recorded. Scholes gives, as 
usual, an excellent account of the scene chosen and the work in 


eral. 

yn DB1789 is Hindemith’s Scherzo for Violin and Violoncello, a 
work specially written for this History. It is the sort of music 
any clever modern composer could turn out waiting for his bath. 
As recorded it is painful to listen to. Hindemith can play the 
viola more attractively than this and we know how beautiful 
Feuermann’s tone is. The reverse is Falla’s Homage for the Tomb 
of Debussy, a guitar solo played by Albert Harris, who if not 
another Segovia gives a sound performance of this interesting 
piece. I feel again that de Falla might have been better repre- 
sented. Now we reach the gem of the whole collection as regards 
fine recording and performance. Mark it well, DB1788, Casella’s 
Finalz from Serenata. This is a gloriously and healthily vulgar 
piece. At last we are in the open air, the sun-laden air of Naples. 
The muted trumpet comes out wonderfully well, but the whole 
exhilarating record is extraordinarily true to life. On the reverse 
is Milhaud’s Serenade or Third Symphony for small orchestra, each 
of its three movements lasting about one minute. Not aggres- 
sively polytonal—nor is Casella—but agreeably saucy. The 
Chamber Orchestra (wind and strings), plays well under Walter 
Goehr and the recording is good. 

Debussy’s rather tired third Epigraphe Antique for piano duet and 
Ravel’s wonderful song The Enchanted Flute come on DB1785. 
Eric Grant and Max Pirani do their best for Debussy but there is: 
little of his true genius in this meandering piece. Why not 
something more representative, Dr. Scholes? The Ravel is 
unfortunately sung in English by Rose Walter, and very well 
sung, but one misses the lovely sound of the French original. 
The balance of orchestra and voice is much better here than in 
the Mahler, but the “ tune of languorous charm, now quite gay,” 
rather goes contrary to Ravel’s wish for plus fait douceur que 
violence for a moment. 

Bax’s Paean is said to be the last piano piece he will ever write. 
I agree with him that it is not really a piano piece at all, for it 
cries out for colourful orchestral trappings. Harriet Cohen 
makes the most of an unrewarding job and the recording is fair. 
This is DB1786 and has the Kyrie from Vaughan Williams G 
minor Mass on the reverse. Sung in English, with “‘ have” 
sounding rather like ‘‘ hev ’’ sometimes, this performance failed 
to move me. It is well disciplined, balanced, and recorded, but 
conveys little impression of ‘‘ mingled austerity and mysticism.” 

Now we are at the beginning of the album, a much warmer 
climate! A lovely little bit of desser Elgar on DB1784, Sospiri 
(Op. 70), for strings and harp, in which the beautiful effect of 
strings muted and unmuted first violins combined is well recorded : 
and on the other side a very bright and forward Intermezzo from 
Strauss, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. In this the playing could be 
finer in detail and the first violin records a bit keenly. 

One other small criticism. The record numbers should be 
printed with the list of music on page 5 of the booklet. This has 
not been done in any of the booklets, and is an annoying omission. 
There is, in the booklet, a masterly essay on the five general periods 
in tht History of European Music, which is really a marvel of 
clear statement and compression: while all through Scholes is 
ready with apt and helpful comment derived from his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge. If I have criticised his choice of examples 
here and there it is because he has made, really, a musical 
anthology and we all have our ideas about that. He certainly 
had a very difficult job. One other point. As this History 
should be widely used in schools I feel that the illustrations 


might be more clearly linked together in the commentary. There 


is just a slight feeling of small unbridged gulfs between them. 
May I remind readers that the booklets may be bought 
separately for 1s. 6d. each (Books I to IV), and the present one 
for 2s. 6d. Oxford University Press. sles 
Finally congratulations to Dr. Scholes and. the Columbia 
Company for bringing a great enterprise to a successful 
conclusion. 
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Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Ninth — 
Symphony (Mahler). H.M.V., DB3613-22 (12 in., £3). 
This, I understand, is a limited issue, which will be prized by 
those who love the composer’s music, not only for its own sake, 
but because of the associations of Walter and Vienna. The 
admirable recording was made at a concert a year ago. The 
conductor has written of Mahler with persuasive affection, and 
here is his testament of interpretation about a work that cannot 
be heard without deep sympathy for a composer who did not live 
to hear it. If he had, it seems likely that he might have compressed 
parts of it. It cannot be denied that extreme length is apt to 
deter well-wishers ; but it may be more rewarding, in the end, 
than acerbic brevities in which the heart pulsates too feebly, 
and the rhythm too brashly: a pulsation oddly paralleled, one 
notes, in the cock-a-whoops of the petty, who cannot uphold their 
idols without spitting upon those who do not share their adolescent 
enthusiasms: the surest sign, this, of the true shamateur. There 
is room for every kind of real devotion, whose deepest proof is 
often the quietness of the devotee, but I have no use for the mere 
fandom of the half-baked. One may well wish enthusiasms to be 
shared (though, as a medical writer on the late “ slashings ” 
pointed out, the followers of evil, just as much as the devotees of 
righteousness, are urgent to make converts) ; but I think the 
great bulk of intelligent music-lovers now realise (even if other 
would-be dictators do not) the silly futility of attempted conversion 
by the bludgeon. 

We listen, then, with all possible sympathy to these distinguished 
records of music that came at the end of a life too soon cut off 
(Mahler was little over fifty when he died in 1911). His belief in 
devotion to spiritual intimations was well expressed in his saying 
“One does not compose: one is composed.” E. N. has aptly 
said ‘‘ Mahler’s is the last noble mind in German music.” He 
sings, in the Song of the Earth, his twilight song. In the ninth 
symphony, which came after, the feeling is perhaps more equally 
divided between personal resignation and our sense of the end of 
German romanticism. Strauss, in some measure, had similarly 
sung, but in Mahler is a spirit of finer texture: one might say of 
it at its best, of divination. Heard against the background of 
historical knowledge, and with some appreciation of the forces 
that we now clearly see were piling. up in those so deceptive 
years of the first decade of the century ; heard, too, with some 
understanding of the Austrian scene, of Mahler’s desire to escape 
from his long toil in the opera-house, such music has much to 
say to the inseeing and inhearing. The quieter moods of the 
first movement are so quickly broken by dramatic urgencies ; 
here is obviously a powerful drive of interplaying forces ; super- 
ficially the most immediate reference is to the Strauss tone-poem 
style, but no ‘“ programme” is given us. We shall probably 
regard the music as a mentally concentrated (if physically 
extended) working-out of problems not new, but now seen more 
clearly and more sharply suggested to the listener. 

The second movement (beginning at side 8) turns again to 
the simplicities of old German and Austrian life, by making use 
of the style of the country dance, the Landler ; but this.is no 
happy motion of minds at rest and bodies glad to keep them so. 
Not only the very striking orchestration (that throughout makes 
the music so vivid, even if sometimes almost affrighting); but the 
abrupt, perhaps harsh-feeling ejaculations bring a sense of doubt, 
which some might interpret as bearing a heart of sadness, expressed 
in a brusque heaviness. Though one does not at all attempt a 
comparison of values, it comes to my mind that here is some 
tincture of thinking-into-the-future, as well as of the past, not 
unlike (yet on a different plane to) that which late-Beethoven 
injects into an otherwise peaceful world—and, so doing, makes it 
uneasy, dangerous, foreboding. We should not read too much, 
where so little was given out ; but the music does seem full of 
strange finger-posts, an impression not lessened by repetition. 

The third movement (side 13), called “ Burleske,” adopts a 
more open wildness and stronger contrasts, and develops the 
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contrapuntal art that Mahler so greatly esteemed (Bach and 
Beethoven were his prime delights). The word “bitter.” is 
much in one’s mind ; but it is not easy to define the nature of 
- the music, as its so varying lights sweep the sky of the mind of 
composer and listener. One searchlight may pick out an object 
for A, whilst another light momentarily blinds B. A cloud, even, 
may seem like a bomber. 

Finale (side 16). It is in moments such as the beginning of this 
movement that the faith of some who may have wavered about 
Mahler should be deepened. That does not at all mean that I 
think one ought to cherish equally everything written by a man 
who can write greatly ; I am all for making distinctions ; and 
the strongest of them all is, I think, not made for us, but by us: 
to adapt Mahler’s phrase that I quoted, about composition, we 
do not, in the end, distinguish, we are distinguished (however 
undistinguished, in one sense) : nature, temperament, upbringing, 
determine our bent: and so, perhaps, the less we deave others 
- about that the better. But however we choose to regard late 
Mahler—whether as chiefly a testimony of unrest, uncertainty, 
self-doubt, as a more important future-forecasting than some of 
our friends consider it, or even as a too poignantly coloured 
decadence of romance, I cannot think that so remarkable a 
revelation of the man’s spirit at the end of his life can fail to 
impress any musical mind and move any open heart. 

W. R.A. 


LYREBIRD PRESS OF PARIS 
(Louise B. M. Dyer) 


Jj. Archimbaud (soprano), R. Bonté (tenor), Lafosse (bass- 
trumpet), P. Brunold (hurdy-gurdy), Tudesq (trombone) : 
A vous vierge de dousour—ad te clamitans 
venio and Lux purpurata radiis—Diligite iusticiam 
(Jacopo da Bologna), O.L.2. - P. Lefebvre (clarinet), F. 
Oubradous (bassoon): duet No. 2 in F for clarinet and 
bassoon (Beethoven), O.L.4. The two artists mentioned 
above and Morel (oboe) : Trio d’Anches de Paris, 
Trio for oboe, clarinet and: bassoon (H. Barraud), 
O.L.6. Lise Daniels (soprano): Air Sérieux and Brun- 
ette (F. Couperin), O.L.10. F.Oubradous (bassoon) and 
Orchestra of the Societé des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris, conducted by R. Desormiére: Andante 
et Rondo Hongrois, Op. 35 (Weber), O.L.14 and Trio 
d@’Anches de Paris, 4th Divertissement (Mozart), 
O.L.15. (For prices, etc., see below). 

For some long time hard-up musicians (that is ninety-nine 
per cent of che profession !) have heard with envy of Mrs. Louise 
Dyer’s famous Lyrebird Press and coveted one or another of 
the exquisitely printed complete, and other, editions she has 
issued. This public-spirited lady, who must surely have strayed 
out of the 18th century, is now turning her attention to the poor 
but eager, and has given the Oxford Press the sole agency for the 
unlimited editions she is publishing. 

These include a Miniature Song Series of attractively bound 
little books, each illustrated with a picture of composer or author 
and edited by experts. There are songs by Henry Lawes, 
Matthew Locke, Robert Johnson (two songs from The Tempest), 
John Blow, Henry VIII, and Samuel Pepys, amongst others.. 
They cost only two shillings each. 

So far Mrs. Dyer has had eighteen records issued of her pub- 
lications, and other music, nearly all of which promise to be of the 
highest interest and some of which have been received for review.. 
The two Motets on O.L.2 have little to say to the ordinary music 
lover but will be of unique interest to those interested in the 
history of music. The first Motet is sung in French and Latin 
simultaneously (anticipating the later usage of Covent Garden !) 
to two different texts. I must refer the reader to the leaflet 
accompanying the record for an explanation of the isorhythmic 
of the sets of words form a non- 

turgical prayer to Our Lady. The accompanying hurdy-gurdy, 
which plays a fragment of a Gregorian theme, is not the instru- 
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ment with a monkey known to our, streets, but the honorable 
French vielle. Scholes’ “‘ Companion ”’ as a picture, by Correggio, 
of one being played ‘by an angel in heaven. The other Motet, 
of a secular nature—advice to a good prince—is not isorhythmic 
in construction and is remarkably free for its period.” The com. 
poser, Jacopo da Bologna, is one of whole series of minor composers 
of the fourteenth century. This motet is accompanied by the 
brass. Both are very well sung and recorded. I wish the words 
had been provided on the leaflet. 


The Beethoven duet in F major is one of three such works 
written probably in Bonn and occasioned by Beethoven’s fricnd- 
ship for two musicians. There are three movements, Alizgro 
affettuoso, Aria, and Rondo : and considering the severe limitations 
of the medium Beethoven shows great skill in maintaining one’s 
interest. This disc, however, will not appeal to everyone and 
I commend it specially to readers who like woodwind combinations, 


Even Scholes is silent about H. Barraud and I can discover 
nothing about this composer. Yet I feel that some long t'me 
ago I reviewed a work of his. Will the correspondent who, 
I think, sent me particulars of him at that time, and a number 
of other modern composers, kindly write again to me. I regret 
to say I mislaid the letter and could not answer it. 

Barraud’s Trio for oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, in three mcve- 
ments, Allegro, Andante, Rondo, has an extraordinary charm which 
it is difficult to convey in words. Pastoral in character, curiously 
timeless, it seems to me like a page out of the lives of three discreet 
fauns! The melodic lines—the music is full of un-obvious melody 
—are kept very clear, the contrapuntal writing is wayward yet 
well organised, and the cadences have a modal flavour. ‘The 
work is splendidly played and recorded—recording of a quiet 
intimacy, as in the Beethoven duet, wholly admirable. O.L.7 has 
on it the charming Andante and the impish Rondo. Try this first. 
F. Oubradous, the bassoon player who has proved how good an 
artist he in in two of the works reviewed above (he plays also in 
B.A.M.22, the Lully), gets a fine chance in Weber’s piece and 
takes it, so to speak, with the whole of his reed! The piece, 
adapted for bassoon from a viola solo, was given its first perform- 
ance in Prague in 1815. The Andante is a kind of Siciliana with 
variations, the Rondo a gay and humorous movement. Both 
movements show Weber’s wonderful knowledge of writing for 
woodwind and fully exploit the characteristics of the instrument. 
Those who only know the bassoon in its limited role of “ clown 
of the orchestra,”’ will be surprised at the delicacy with which 
the instrument can execute rapid triplets and other figuration. 

Mr. Oubradous is excellently accompanied by the orchestra 
and much of the characteristic tone of the instrument is caught 
by the recording, though here, and on the other discs, that tone is 
not really as hollow as it is inclined to sound. I have only received 
the second record of the Mozart work (the score is transcribed 
from an old printed edition for two violins and cello by F. 
Oubradous—the MS is not to be found—and published by the 
Lyrebird Press) but I can confidently recommend it as a charming, 
if slight, piece of wind-music with many delightful touches. It 
very well suits its new and beautifully played form. I should 
mention here that Mr. Oubradous gained the Prix Candide 
in 1937 for his recorded playing of the Mozart Bassoon Concerto. 

I have left the little Couperin songs to the last. Both, and one 
other, may be found in one of the 2s. booklets, Trois Chansons de 
Couperin. These songs are Watteau-like fragments of much delicacy 
and refinement. The second of them, Brunette, has five verses, 
each with some variation of the tune. The ornamental vocal 
phrases are very neatly sung by Lise iels with a voice of 
agreeable quality. It will be clear that the performances reviewed 
above are all of high quality and that the recording too reaches a 
high standard. As a matter of practical policy I wish Mrs. 
Dyer’s numbering showed which were 10 in. and which 12 in. 
records. These are 10in. : O.L.6, 7 (Barraud), O.L.10 (Couperin) 
O.L.16 (Mozart) at 4s. each : and the rest are 12 in. at 6s. each. 
The address is 122, Rue de Grenelle, Paris (7), postage being 
1s. per record. No doubt the records may also be obtained 
through the principal dealers. AR. 
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Heinz Jolles and Bernard Schulé (pianos) : Andantino. 
varié sur un théme frangais, Op. 84, No. 1 (Schubert). 
No. 21. Orchestra of the Concerts of the Paris Con- 
servatoire conducted by Eduard Fendler, Serenata 

our . Lul and 
(Clérambault) No. 22. (All ”) in., fy 8s. 6d. each from 
E.M.G., 11 Grape Street, W.C.2.) 


The B.A.M. informs us that Schubert’s work appeared in 
1823 and formed part of a suite on French themes consisting, be- 
sides this movement, of a Marche brillante et raisonnée and a Rondeau 
brilliant. My catalogue of Schubert’s music, however, gives an 
earlier opus number (Op. 63) to a Divertissment on French 
themes which, I imagine, contains the March. The other two 
pieces are contained under Op. 84, Nos. 1 and 2. The music is 
most charming throughout and the writing for the two pianos 
well contrasted, especially as regards the delightful decorations on 
Part II, which has on it, after the close of the opening theme and 
* its variations in the minor, a waltz in the major, and then a 
return to the opening theme. B.A.M. have made, they say, a 
special effort to convey to the listener the play of subdued colours 
which the two pianists make a feature of in their interpretation. 
There is nothing above mezzo-forte in the recording and a great 
deal of double piano. The effect of delicacy and intimacy is 
both successful and delightful. One has the impression of listening 
in a large fire-lit room to two friends playing at some distance. 
B.A.M. have done well all through what Jensen and Wer- 
schenskaya have attempted to do, without complete success, in the 
Bach Sonata in G major (H.M.V. DB5224-5) reviewed elsewhere. 
I hope their example will be followed. 


ext on the list comes the Mozart Serenata Notturna given us by 
Boyd Neel’s orchestra in February 1936 and reviewed in THE 
GramopHonE of that month by W.R.A. (Decca K813-4). The 
work is curiously scored for two orchestral groups, one consisting 
of two violins, viola, and double bass (no ’cello) and the other of a 
main body of strings, without basses, and drums. The opening 
March has a slightly ‘‘ Turkish ” flavour and the whole work is as 
delicious as the best Turkish delight! As W. R. A. noted, the 
little slow section in the Rondo is singularly moving. For the 
playing and recording of this work B.A.M. have been awarded the 
1938 Prix Candide for instrumental ensemble during the last eight 
years (a prize given by the famous paper to encourage native 
recordings, and twice won before by B.A.M.—England please 
copy!) and no better recommendation can be made of this 
vital and admirable disc. 


The last record is of less interest but offers a good example of 
Lully’s concise melodic style and individual orchestral writing. Two 
oboes and a bassoon, playing quietly, are contrasted with the 
full body of strings in this Chaconne, which served as Overture to 
L? Amour Medecin. Mozart would have thought such serious music a 
strange prelude to a comedy! Clérambault is known to us 
mostly, I fancy, by some organ pieces. He was one of the first 
French composers to write sonatas in imitation of Corelli. His 
Symphonia is pleasant but not distinctive. The recording of this 
disc, though not bad, is not up to the standard of the Mozart, but 
the playing is excellent. 


SONGS 


There is only a slender bunch of records this month after the 
Christmas avalanche. However, it is “ little and good,” as my 
old gym instructor used toe urge. John McCormack is in the 
news, and it is fitting that we should have a new record after his 
Albert Hall farewell and his broadcast. On H.M.V., DA1446 
(4s.), he sings When I have sung my songs (Charles) and Earl 
Bristol’s Farewell (Lidgey). Only the second title is to hand, a 
poignant fragment, exquisitely sung and recorded with appropriate 
tenderness. This record should certainly be added to the collection. 

Tino Rossi, French to his finger tips, has chosen to record two 


- popular Italian songs in Toselli’s Serenade and De Capua’s O Sole 


Mio, translated on the label Beneath thy window. The latter is one 
of many famous songs written on the occasion of the annual 
Neapolitan Festival. This record is sure to be popular. (Columbia 
DB1832, 3s.). 

I am happy to welcome a recording of O’Hara’s fine song 
There is no death. It is surprising that this is not better known, 
for here is a tone picture of immortality unadulterated by 
individual desire. Here is no pious hope, no selfish wish, nor any 
maudlin sentiment. Peter Dawson declaims this fact of life 
with due solemnity, yet touched with “‘ holy gaiety ”—to quote 
Eric Gill’s happy phrase. On the back of this record is the singer’s 
own The Lord is King (H.M.V., B8832, 3s.). 

Frank Titterton is here with two light-weights. The Song of 
the Nightingale by Hudson, and The Jolly Old Inn by De Wotte, 


_and in both the singer is fortunate in the accompaniments 


provided by Fred Hartley and his Quintet. (Decca F6849, 2s.). 
Finally Derek Oldham reminds us that Romberg’s Lover, 
come back to me is worth saving from the oblivion that overtakes 
most current successes, but why he should add to the already 
lengthy list of recordings of Penn’s Smilin’? Through is past my 
understanding, though doubtless well within the comprehension 
of his huge following. (H.M.V., B8834, 3s.). 


CHORAL 


Choir of Strasbourg Cathedral under the direction of Abbé 
Alphonse Hoch. Ave Verum, K618 (Mozart) and 
Adieu des Bergers (L’Enfance du Christ) (Berlioz). 
Adoramus te Christe, K327 (Mozart) and Ave Vera 
Virginitas (Josquin Des Prés). Columbia, LX766-7 
(12 in., 12s.). 

The best recorded performance of Mozart’s Ave Verum Corpus 
(it is ungrammatical to label it merely Ave Verum (‘“ Hail true ”’)) : 
the reason for doing so in the indices of plain chant books is a 
technical one which has no significance here) that I remember 
was made long ago by, I think, Sir Richard Terry’s Westminster 
Cathedral Choir. None of the others have had just that delicate 
floating quality the lovely music and words demand. No 
doubt one would now find the recording, as such, poor ; but I 
can still hear, in memory, the lovely tone of the boys as they rose 
to the climax of the Motet. The present performance is conscien- 
tious and sincere but too laboured. Such a word as perforatus 
does not require a strong accent on each of its vowels. A through 
sense of rhythm is lacking. Balance and tone are fair and the 
orchestral accompaniment is quite,good. The recording is too 
loud, and, no doubt owing to acoustical conditions, woolly. 


Even the most hostile detractor of Berlioz could not fail to 
admire, one would think, most of his exquisite cantata L’Enfance 
du Christ, from which the chorus of shepherds on the reverse is 
taken. The work was well given about two years ago in London 
and made a deep impression on those who had not heard it before. 

A few numbers, including this one, have before been recorded. 
A selection from the whole work would be most welcome. 

The delightfully tuneful chorus, lightly and rhythmically 
sung by the choir—but with little regard for Berlioz directions 
for the third and last verse, pppp!—is accompanied only by 
strings, oboes, and clarinets. : 
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In an endeavour to pull the critics’ legs Berlioz faked up the 
manuscript and attributed it to an imaginary composer, “ Pierre 
Ducré, music master of the Saint-Chapelle in Paris in the 
seventeenth century.” He succeeded ; for only one critic threw 
doubts on its authenticity ! 

The chorus, the shepherds’ farewell to the Holy Family, is 
the second number of the section called ‘‘ The Flight into 
Egypt.” 

The motet Adoramus te Christe which the label attributes to 
Mozart with a query, is, according to recent research, really by 
an Italian composer Quirino Gasparini (he died at Turin in 
1778). For four voices and organ it is a quietly devotional but 
conventional piece of writing, well performed. Des Prés’ Ave 
Vera Virginitas, which has been recorded before by Pathé (St. 
Léon IX Choir) is of his best known motets. More complex than 
either of the simple pieces in the Dijon Cathedral Album (Ave 
Verum Corpus and Ave Caelorum) it is a fine example of syncopated 
counterpoint, the tenors singing, a beat behind, the soprano 
melody an octave lower. 

This great composer, whose music is undimmed by time, 
deserves an album to himself. ‘ In him,” writes Einstein, ‘‘ was 
attained the ideal of Gothic church music—universal in style and 
yet a personal creation.”” Perhaps public taste is too vitiated and 
faith too cold now to care for such austere achievements as 
those of the great polyphonic composers : but they still have their 
lovers here and there. 


Those who intend to buy only the Kyrie and Agnus Dei are 
advised to compromise by getting the Kyrie from the Telefunken 
set and the Agnus from H.M.V. Those whip wish fer the qos lete 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) with Bruno Seidler-Winkler 


The Abbé Hoch does not secure a sufficiently precise attack 
from his forces, nor is the vocal texture ideally clear, but in spite 
of these faults, and the general remark about the recording, the 
discs are to be welcomed and should be heard by all seems op in 
choral works. 


conducting the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Ave Maria 
and Desdemonas Lied von der Weide from Othello 
(Verdi) ; sung in German. H.M.V., DB4595 (12 in., 6s.), 


Both for beauty of voice and stylishness of singing Tiana 


Lemnitz ranks very high among contemporary sopranos and 
her beautiful renderings of the Ave Maria and Willow Song from 
Verdi’s masterpiece deserve to be heartily welcomed, despite 
the fact that they are sung in German; they simply call for 
praise, not criticism. The ings are excellent and the con- 
ductor is to be complimented for not allowing the orchestra to 
be cut off abruptly at the Amen in Ave Maria. This is an excellent 
record with which to start the new year’s list. 


Choir and Orchestra of the Hamburg State Opera. Mass 
in E Mimor (Bruckner). Choirmaster : Max Thurn. 
Telefunken E2607-11 (five 12 in., 30s.). 

In November the Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) Cathedral Choir 
recording of this work (H.M.V. DB4525-30) and the work itself 
were reviewed at length and now some comparison must be 
made with the present recording. The Telefunken set contains 
one record less, which is partly accounted for by a cut in the 


Gloria—the music to the words quoniam Tu solus Sanctus, Tu solus Herbert Janssen (baritone) with piano: Der Musikant and 


Dominus. The second side of the Gloria opens with Tu solus 
Altissimus : but like the H.M.V. set has the Kyrie (E2607) and the 
Agnus Dei (E2611) each complete on one record. I see that the 


Der Freund (Eichendorff—Hugo Wolf) ; sung in German. 
H.M.V., DA1672 (10 in., 4s.). 


Presumably the Christmas rush is responsible for my having 


writer of the Imhof notes regards the H.M.V. set very unfavour- 
ably and suggests the records may have been made in a cathedral 
as they | :ve “ a muffled quality which may easily be due to cathe- 
dral echo: ” and further complains of the tired and disinterested 
nature of the singing. E.M.G. notes holds an opposite view ! Quis 
custodiet custodes ? 

But I cannot understand the Imhof criticism, for in regard to 
the recording the exact opposite sounds to me the case. The 
H.M.V. set exhibits all the characteristics of a studio recording 
while the Telefunken has a clearly heard ‘“ echo” and surely 
were made in a hall. They have the atmosphere the Aachen 
records lack. But their performance, as one might suspect, is 
not free from operatic, rather than religious, fervour and their 
diction is wan in clarity and definition. 

I feel that for tone and rather better wood-wind playing 
Telefunken come off best, but that the H.M.V. set score in every 
other way except in the Kyrie, where the scooping of the trebles 
is a bad blot. 

Hear, for example, the neat staccato of Jn nomine Domini which 
Rehmann secures and the other choirmaster misses. His treat- 
ment is far less varied and alert. 

Neither performance or recording is perfect. and when the 
harmony is full at big climaxes both fail. I can only say that the 
spirit of the work is certainly more present in the H.M.V. set—I 
cannot detect any tiredness or disinterestedness in it at all—and 
that the other choir sings too emotionally to satisfy the liturgically- 
minded, even though, as I remarked before, the concert hall seems 
the proper place for this particular work. 


received two pressings of Der Musikant and none of its partner. 
This is one of Hugo Wolf’s easiest compositions for the average 
song lover to assimilate, admirably presented by the famous 
baritone and his colleague at the piano, whom I am unable to 
name. Assuming the companion piece has been equally well 
rendered, this is a record that should find many friends. 


(tenor) with Dino Olivieri conducting the 
orchestra: Wiegenlied (Brahms) and Standchen (Schu- 
bert) ; sung in German. H.M.V., DA1657 (10 in., 4s.). 


I have yet to hear a distinguished Italian artist shine with his 
or her customary splendour when singing in German, especially 
when the music is German too. Gigli finds the handicap as 
severe as others have done, though his mere handling of the 
language is not too bad. The worst feature of his singing here is 
the Italian fondness of introducing the intrusive ‘‘h.’’ I was 
assured many years ago by a very successful teacher of singing 
that Italian teachers taught and encouraged this practice and 
certainly prominent Italian singers past and present sing or have 
sung as if they had been taught in this way. It may be musical 
to Italian ears to hear Italian treated in this manner in song, 
but I very much doubt if anyone cares to hear English or German 
similarly mishandled ; my old friend had to break quite a number 
of pupils from copying this Italian habit when singing in English. 
The habit is revealed extensively in the present version of 
Brahms’ Lullaby ; a better version of the Schubert Serenade in 
Italian has already been offered by Gigli. H.F.V.L. 


Selections and Medleys 


Because of the Christmas vacation I have perforce to write 
these notes much earlier than is usual. And because of the record- 
ing companies’ endeavour to meet the heavy demand for the 
December records it seems that the new (January) issues are 
going to be difficult to obtain for review. However, under the 
circumstances we must be thankful for small mercies. So far a 
few test pressings have sifted through and others which arrive 
too late for classification will be noted under “‘ Late Arrivals.” 


We start off in the stalls of the Holborn Empire, where the 
curtain up to the strains of Bugle Call Rag which introduces 
Harry Roy’s New Stage Show. It seems almost like a continuation 
of the Max Miller act of last month, that is so far as atmosphere is 
concerned. It is “‘ live ” and the audience are in a happy mood ; 
and so they ought to be, for as the show goes on the pace and the 
fun waxes fast and furious. Night Ride, Highland Swing, Little 
Lady make-believe, Piano Madness, Oh! Ma-Ma and half-a-dozen 
other tunes of the moment form only the nucleus of the entertain- 
ment to be heard on Parlophone F1296-7. Hope you enjoy them 
as much as I did. 


Leslie Hutchinson is in especially good form, too, on a 
iwelve-inch Parlophone record (E11385) where he sings and plays 
a Cole Porter Medley comprising of Let’s do it, I’ve got you under my 
skin, In the still of the night, I get a kick out of you, It’s D’ Lovely, Anything 
Goes, Rosalie, You do something to me, All thro’ the night, Night and 
Day and It’s bad for you. Frances ord scores another 
success on Brunswick 0139 or perhaps I should say two successes 
with straight versions of Little Grey Home in the West and Carry 
me back to Old Virginny. Appropriate colour is added by a Male 
Voice Octette and the accompaniment is provided by Harry 
Sosnick and his Orchestra. 


For the children there is a series of three H.M.V. records, 
BD622-4, entitled Uncle Mac’s Nursery Rhymes. Uncle Mac, is 
of course, Derek McCulloch and the soloists are Dorothy 
Helmrich and Stuart Robertson who are assisted by a lively 
Children’s Chorus, An orchestra accompanies. The rhymes 
are all well known and include such as Girls and Boys come out to 
play, Bo-peep, Humpty Dumpty, Ding Dong Dell, Three Blind Mice, 
Oranges and Lemons, Ring-a-Roses, Cock Robin, Hey! diddle, diddle, 
etc. In all there are twenty-two and like the Stories of Christopher 
Robin on Rex 9407-9 they are presented most effectively. Our 
old friend Frank Luther carries out the dual function of story- 
teller and singer on the Rex discs. What shall we do with poor 
little Tigger, Oh! the Butterflies, The more it snows, Furry Bear, 
Phe 1 a Shoes and stockings and At the Zoo are some of the stories 
included. 


Not produced specifically for children, though many of the 
youngsters as well as the grown-ups will appreciate it, is a selection 
from Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. This is sung by Gracie 
Fields on Regal-Zonophone MR2g17. The backing is Gracie’s 
Hit Medley which includes Any Broken Hearts to mend, When Mother 
Nature and A-Tisket, A-Tasket. You should hear her comedy 
version of the Tasket tune ; and for more spontaneous fun hear the 
Rex Show Waggon in Lambeth Walk which is an imaginary visit 
of well-known people including Gracie Fields, Billy Cotton 
who acts as compére, George Van Dusen, Sandy Powell, 
Primo Leslie Gould and Jay Wilbur and his Band, 
to Lambeth Walk (Rex 9429). The songs are of the popular type 
some of which are sung by Amateur Talent from the Lambeth 
Walk (vide label). 

Now a little light dinner music provided by the Blue Hun- 
garian Band on Regal-Zonophone MR2927. Side one contains 
snatches of the Blue Danube, Voices of Spring, Vienna Woods and 
Vienna Bon-Bons and side two is of another similar waltz pot- 
pourri. All are grouped unde~ > > of Strance Walt 
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Medley. This should help to digest the most obstinate fowl ; 
it is soft and soothing. The Hill Billy Medley on Regal Zonophone 
MRa2926 should meet with approval, too ; it is played and sung 
by The Hill Billies in grand style. Home on the Range, Home 
Town, She'll be coming round the Mountain and Hand me down my 
walking cane are some of the songs they include. 


With the exception of Panachord 26000 on which cinema 
organist Cor Steyn plays a pleasant Selection of Favourite Melodies 
(Song of Songs, Aloha Oe, Falousie, Wedding of the Winds and the 
like), the rest of the records to hand which come in this section 
are all of popular song medleys. First Reginald Dixon plays 
Dixon Hits, No. 25 with his customary skill on Rex 9426, then 
friend Charlie Kunz kneads the piano keys delightfully in 
No. Dar of his Piano Medley series on Decca F6880 and lastly 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band pull and push their way 
through Six Hits of the Day, No. 23 on Rex 9438. 


Vocalists 


A record which will add colour to the entertainment side of the 
festive gathering, and it is one that most people will appreciate, is 
Columbia DB1823. Rima Ketty is the singer. One side— 
F attendrai—particularly, savours of Lucienne Boyer. With the 
volume control turned low this sounds more charming than ever 
and although many will prefer the more spirited paso doble, 
Sombreros and Mantillas, on the reverse, I for one regard this as 
her second best. Both are sung in French to an orchestral accom- 
paniment. An orchestra of a different kind assists Connie 
Boswell in two hot numbers, Fare thee Honey, Fare thee Well and 
Mr. Freddie Blues, on Brunswick 02662. Ben Pollack and his 
Pick-a-Rib Boys is the combination in question ; I mention 
this because their contributions form almost fifty per cent. of the 
recordings. This record is specifically intended for the rhythm fans. 


It was almost a foregone conclusion that Elsie Carlisle should 
record Proud of You. Songs of this type have formed part of her 
repertoire for years. This is not a particularly happy sample and 
I much prefer her other offering on the reverse of H.M.V. BD611, 
Everyone must have a Sweetheart. It is more tuneful and less mono- 
tonous. Gracie Fields follows up her last month’s success with 
another Regal-Zonophone record of similar type. On MR2924 
she sings O come all ye Faithful and as before she is assisted by a 
chorus, organ and orchestra. This is not nearly so moving as 
The Holy City. In one place she misses the pitch rather badly 
and although she “ climbs ” quickly it is a lapse which spoils the 
whole effect. The coupling is the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria which 
was previously issued on Regal-Zonophone MR1917. On Rex 
9431 her other personality is well portrayed in a seasonable 
number Winter Draws On and We've got to keep up with the Joneses. 
She does not make any slips here, except, of course, intentionally. 
Hear these. Curiously enough the next record out of my basket 
is one by Igene Price, the little girl who intrigued Gracie Fields 
so much in a broadcast some time ago. The label names her as 
the English Shirley Temple. She has a personality all right. 
Hear her, or let the kiddies hear her, sing Be Optimistic and 
How can I thank you ? on Rex 9427. 


The records by Judy Garland and Mae Questal will interest 
the younger generation too. The adolescents will lean towards 
the Garland versions of Jt never rains, but what it pours (film, “‘ Love 
finds Andy Hardy ’’) and Ten pins in the Sky on Brunswick 02656, 
and the younger still will sure be captivated by the Betty Boop- 
like singing of J want you for Christmas and In our little wooden shoes 
by Miss Questal on Decca F6843. Decca F6850-52 may be useful 
if relayed to the nursery at bedtime. Long before Irene Wicker 
has told the story of Hansel and Gretel those bundles of mischief 
should be fast asleep, for Miss Wicker has a soothing voice and 
she relates (ar... ccttain parts) the story rather well. The 
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second side of F6851 contains the opening instalment of another 
fairy story—The Sleeping Beauty, which is concluded on F6852 
so that one may ring the changes. Try it ; it may work. 

Once again there is a choice of Bing Crosby records. On 
Brunswick 02678 his inimitable vocal technique is heard to best 
advantage in a pleasant number entitled Mexicali Rose. Let me 
Whisper on the reverse is more commonplace in type but Crosby 
is just as meticulous about delivery. On Brunswick 02663 he is 
ably assisted by Paul Taylor’s Choristers in Darling Nellie Gray 
and Swing Low Sweet Chariot. The honours are easy on both sides. 
That other ambassador of song, Al Bowlly, is almost as convincing 
in his own way in There’s Rain in my Eyes and When Mother Nature 
sings her lullaby on Decca F6877. His range is not so long as 
that of Crosby, I know, but he takes pains to get the right inflec- 
tions in the appropriate places. 

The Street Singer also sings There’s Rain in my eyes on Decca 
F6884. Like the coupling Everyone must have a Sweetheart and The 
Red Maple Leaves on Decca F6863, this is couched in a much more 
sentimental vein. Many will like it all the more for that. My 
choice of these two records, however, is the latter ; not because 
of any particular merit of the “‘ Maple Leaves” but because of 
the admirable singing of the Three Peters’ Sisters in /t’s 
D’ Lovely on the reverse. Their style is similar to that of the 
Andrews Sisters ; not quite so polished perhaps, but collectively 
they are sweeter in tone. 

It is a long time since we had any records by B.B.C. announcer 

rederick H. Grisewood. He is familiar to many for his 
“Old Bill” monologues over the air, but I had completely 
forgotten the existence of a record he made for Parlophone: back 
in 1932, and that he possessed a baritone voice. However, here 
on H.M.V. BD636 he sings three English County songs, The 
Berkshire Tragedy, A Sad Ending and Oliver Cromwell. Rather 
nicely, too, and a welcome change from the popular type which 
more often than not forms the bulk of vocal records to come my 


way. 
_ Although the name of the singer on Regal-Zonophone MR2948 
is new to me I seem to have a faint recollection of hearing the 
voice before. Recently, too, but whether or not it was over 
the air, or on a record, I cannot say at the’moment. Victor 
Haven is the name. He sings Serenata by Toselli and the more 
exacting Serenade by Schubert. His voice is not powerful but it is 
round and smooth in texture and fairly rich. Both songs reveal 
these qualities unmistakably, but in the Schubert opus Haven 
has some little difficulty with the phrasing. However, this is a 
likeable disc and I should like to hear more of the same voice. 
= I shall remember, in the meantime, where I heard it 
ore 


Now for a change some concerted numbers. First the Three 
Musketeers in a rousing version of Camptown Races and a bunch 
of songs, including Sunset Trail, The Wheel of the Waggon, Ole 
Faithful, etc., on H.M.V. BD610, secondly, and equally invigor- 
ating, Pop goes the Weasel and Stop beatin’ round the Mulberry Bush 
by the Merry Macs on Decca F6879, and lastly polished 
performances by those instrumental mimics, The Mills Brothers, 
of The Yam and Just a Kid named Joe. These are on Brunswick 
02679. Hear this and the H.M.V. particularly. 

Those who would know more about horticulture should 
Come into the garden with C. H. Middleton. That is the title of 
Parlophone F1298. There is no need to make a date with your 
radio to hear this “ broadcast.”” And being a keen gardener 
myself I can vouch for the advice he offers so unobtrusively to a 
faint orchestral accompaniment. So note the number. 


Humour, Yodellers, etc. 


Two stalwarts of the B.B.C. ‘‘ Band Waggon ”’ feature, namely, 
Arthur Askey and Syd Walker, head this section. Askey 
sings two of those nonsensical dittys (Ding Dong Dell and I pulled 
myself together) for which he is noted and Walker sings his signature 
song Rags, Bottles or Bones on H.M.V. BD637. On the reverse 
under the familiar title of Mr. Walker wants to know he sets one of 

-those human problems the like of which has stimulated the 
humane spirit in hundreds of radio listeners. Do not expect 
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me to give details of this one here ; the curious and those who . 
fancy themselves as humanitarians will probe the matter in the 
seclusion of their homes. The number of the Askey disc, by the 
way, is H.M.V. BD619. His crack about the gramophone needle 
is surely original. 

Norman Long makes a welcome return to records with a 
sarcastically humorous song Jt wouldn’t have done for the Duke, Sir 
and a Cockney number ’Round the ’ouses. From the sublime to 
the ‘‘Gor Blimey” with a vengeance and well done, too 
(Columbia FB2094). For humour of a different kind and in 
particular Irish humour turn to H.M.V. BD608. Jimmy 
O’Dea is sure to appeal with Orange and Green and a combined 
song and monologue number The Irish Navy. Hear it, maybe you 
too, will learn something about blondes. 

Those who heard Sandy Powell in a recent broadcasi 
(Wednesday, December 14th to be exact) will recognise the 
comedy sketch Sandy, the All-in Wrestler at once, and those whe 
missed his broadcast of this should acquaint themselves with 
Rex. 9425 if only to learn of the trials and tribulations of an 
amateur when matched against a real he-man_ professional 
wrestler. That utterly ‘‘ refained ” entertainer, Cyril Fletcher 
recites two comedy “‘ odes ” on Columbia FB2091. To me both 
The tale of Hector the tramp and Orange Peel fall rather flat though 
I have no doubt that to hear and see Fletcher do his stuff on the 
stage would have an entirely different effect. 

Broader and less subtle entertainment comes from Tessie 
O’Shea and her male counterpart George Formby. Both are 
adepts on the ukelele and both are invariably full of high spirits. 
Miss O’Shea sings The good girl and the bad girl and Why can’t I be 
a girl like her? on Parlophone F1294 and Formby sings Tan-tan- 
tivvy tally ho! and I wonder who’s under the balcony row ? on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2925. But for sheer exuberance the yodelling 
songs by George Van Dusen will surely be hard to surpass ; 
what a flexible larynx the man must have. Hear him in The 
Yiddisher Yodeller and The Day O° Reilly got wed on Rex 9428. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


The newest list of Bosworth records contains some interesting 
items ; some (e.g. In Holiday Mood, BC1051 and Rose Beetle goes a 
wooing, BC1053) have been recorded by other companies, and 
others have not. One thing I noted particularly ; the standard 
of recording has improved appreciably. The new records have a 
smoother and more uniform characteristic. For your considera- 
tion I suggest, in addition to the above titles, that you hear 
Caledonia, a Scottish fantasie in modern style played by the 
Louis Voss Grand Orchestra on BC1049 ; The Bird Catcher 
and Ashes of Roses by the London Concert Orchestra on 
BC1050 ; Southern Impressions and Mona Lisa by the Regent 
Classic Orchestra on BC1052 and Hammer and Tongs and Petals 
played by the Pall Mall Revellers and the Ragamuffin Syn- 
copators respectively on BC 1056. In addition to these Bosworth 
have issued another record of Sound Titles each of seven seconds 
duration (BD103), a record (BD121) of Main and End Titles and 
Continuity Links and other records especially suitable as incidental 
music to amateur film and stage shows. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra play 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and Rubinstein’s Melody in F rather 
prettily on Decca F6836. Both are distinctive in character not 
merely on account of the thoughtful rendition ; the numbers 
are carefully arranged. This applies too, to the Tango Bolero and 
the better known Tango Albeniz which Barnabas Von Geczy and 
his Orchestra play on H.M.V. B8833. Although these are 
played in the tango idiom they must not be regarded as dance 
numbers ; as light entertainment they are excellent, the Bolero 
especially. 

Hear my Song, Violetta seems to be coming into its own of late ; 
and deservedly so. Itisaprettynumber. The latest version is by 
Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra who pair it with Blue 
Sky on Columbia FB211. The vocalist in Violetta is not in the 
Wittrisch class but he gives a spirited solo. In similar vein are the . 
Sky Serenade and two Victor Herbert Melodies (Kiss me again and Gipsy 


_ Love Song) on Columbia FB2098. The Albert Sandler Trio play 
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them with much feeling ; the contrast in light and shade is 
beautifully done. 

The Strauss Waltz Series just concluded by Harry Horlick and 
his Orchestra for Decca is followed this month by condensed 
versions of Waldteufel’s Estudiantina and My Dream waltzes. These 
are on Decca F6839 and are the first two items in a new scheme 
given the broad title of Viennese Waltz Series. I hope they infuse 
more animation into subsequent recordings. Two more numbers 
which have had not an inconsiderable lease of life—The Whistler 
and his Dog and The Rag Doll which was played solo by most 
dance band pianists about 1927 are revived once again by the 
New Mayfair Novelty Orchestra on H.M.V. BD632. As usual 
novelty effects are to the fore though not excessively so. I cannot 
imagine why their accordion counterpart The New Mayfair 
Accordion Band should choose such numbers as Song of Songs 
and Love’s old sweet song. It would have been more fitting had the 
two combinations exchanged the material for their records. 
However, H.M.V. BD633 is much more likeable than one would 
expect, despite the misalliance. 

The Parade of the Tin Soldiers is one choice of Victor Silvester’s 
Harmony Music on Parlophone F1312. At their hands this 
receives effective treatment though it tends towards the pretty- 
pretty. The organ embellishments tend to add body to the 
ensemble in the coupling, Czibulka’s Love’s Dream after 
the Ball. The transitional record as usual is by The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me (Billy Thorburn at the piano, H. 
Robinson Cleaver at the organ) who play Love makes the world go 
round and Let’s break the good news in pleasant and rhythmical 
manner on Parlophone F129. 

H. Robinson Cleaver opens the solo organists account on 
Parlophone F1295 with two pot-pourri entitled Grace Moore 
Melodies and Gracie Fields Melodies. These are fairly 
representative of the songs usually associated with these ladies and 
include Ciribiribim, One night of love, Funiculi, Funicula ; Our Song, 
Sing as we go and Sally. Moreover, they are neatly wedded and 
equally well played as The Skaters Waltz and Dvorak’s Humoreske by 
Reginald Foort on H.M.V. BD640, and this is not intended 
disparagingly either. 

Two months’ ago H. Robinson Cleaver made a record of 
Ravel’s Bolero; last month the accordion players the Two 
Cavelli’s had a shot at the same composition. Now cinema organist 
Al probably stirred by those failures, tries his hand 
(and feet) at it. As in the previous efforts it is compressed into the 
playing time of a ten-inch record. Well, the fact remains the same. 
[t is a physical (or should it be “ musical ”’) impossibility, but I 
must give Bollington his due ; this version is at least presentable. 
And although much the same can be said of the reverse side 
of H.M.V. BD630, Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours from La 
Gioconda, this is shorn of much of its beauty because of the necess- 
ary abbreviation. Donald Thorne gives full rein to his feelings 
in two more organ solos on Decca F6847. Both Handel’s Largo and 
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The Lost Chord receive tasteful interpretations, though they 
are not more delicately played than is the piano solo Dreamy 
Afternoon which Fred Hartley plays on Decca F6892. The 
coupling is a nimble performance of the recently revived Ronald 
Gourlay tune Dicky Bird Hop. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) Stop beating 
Around the Mulberry Bush and All Ashore on BD5440 are my choice 
of the four numbers by the Hylton boys. The former is as snappy 
and rhythmical as the latter is tuneful. In Love makes the world 
go round melody and rhythm are closely allied without sacrificing 
the essentials of one for the other. The coupling is The Chestnut 
Tree taken in quick-step tempo so that those who have mastered 
the actions can jump to it with alacrity (BD5439). I rather like the 
atmosphere of the recording studio in both these records ; 
the reverberation period is just about right. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) have also recorded All 
Ashore in company with Small Fry on Rex 9435. This version has 
not quite the body of tone of the H.M.V. but it is a pleasant side 
nevertheless. The coupling is already an established success in 
America and this arrangement will do much to help it along over 
here. It is well thought out and admirably presented. Note this 
disc and if you like the Cotton brand of comedy note 9436 also. 
Here they play and sing Woof, Yap, Bow-Wow-Wow as incon- 
sequentially as they know how and couple it with a cleanly-cut 
version of Joseph! Joseph! Their other numbers Change Partners, 
Ride, Tenderfoot, Ride (9422), Cinderella and Love makes the world 
go — (9421) are the also-rans but the margin is comparatively 
small. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
(Columbia) complicate the issue so far as the choice of All Ashore 
is concerned. I like the general suavity of tone here on FB2096 
even more than either the Cotton or the Hylton sides but the 
ensemble of the latter scores as regards depth and breadth. 
Any broken hearts to mend on the reverse has not the same value 
intrinsically, though .it is pleasantly rendered. While a cigarette 
was burning and Two Sleepy People on FB2095 are both melody 
numbers which well display the characteristic Gibbons touch ; 
the former is a particularly attractive tune. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). Whereas Hylton 
and Cotton take Love makes the world go round as a rhythm number 
in quick-step tempo, Ambrose treats it merely as a melody. 
Theirs is a suave arrangement played flawlessly, but I am not 
quite happy about that comparatively slow tempo. Both in 
this and Music, Maestro, Please on the reverse of F6883 Denny 
Dennis is an effective vocalist. In preference to either of these 
numbers I commend to your notice what is probably the most 
attractive version I have heard of Sixty seconds got together. It is 
not merely that the arrangement is outstanding, from every point of 


* 


M. Pierre and his Strict Dance Tempo Orchestra 
(H.M.V.) Two Sleepy People (Fox-trot) and I’ve got a 
pocketful of Dreams (Quick-step) BD5441. Blue skies are 
around the corner (Fox-trot) and Cinderella (Waltz) BD5442. 

Jesephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 


Veleta F6870. Change Partners (Quick-step) and Music, 
Maestro, Please (Slow Fox-trot) F6885. Paul Jones Medley, 
F6881. 

Primo Scala’s Accordion Band (Rex) Poor Little 
Angeline; Ten Pretty Girls (Palais Glide) and Destiny 
(Waltz) ; Little Brown Fug (Polka) 9437. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone) The Chestnut Tree and The Trek Song (new dances) 
F 1289.1 I’ve got a pocketful of dreams (Quick-step) and When 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


(Decca) The Policeman’s Holiday (Barn Dance) and The 


Mother Nature (Waltz) F1303. Marvellous (Tango) and 
My Tango Dream, F 1305. Two Sleepy People (Slow Fox-trot) 
and Summer’s End (Quick-step) F 1304. 

Charlie Kunz, Piano Solo (Decca) Ten Pretly Girls, 
Horsey, Horsey, Poor Little Angeline (Palais Glide) and 
Lambeth Walk F6887. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex) Jn Santa 
Margherita and MyLost Love, 9432. Instructional record on 


How to dance the Tango. , 
Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone) Medley in- 
cluding Slow Fox-trot, Swing-step, Waltz and Quick-step, 
F1306. 
Stenteieiis and his Orchestra (Columbia) The 
Veleta introducing Let me call you Sweetheart and Destiny 
(Waltz) FBa112. 
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view, including the vocal, this is an excellent side. Change Foseph! Joseph! and Stop beatin’ ’rouwnd the Mulberry Bush ow 
Partners on the reverse of F6868 sounds commonplace by com- Columbia FB2097, make little attempt at elaboration. 


parison. It is not really. But as you may imagine the Lambeth For once in a while The Ballyhooligans do not rely solely 
Walk and The Chestnut Tree on F6882 though of equal standard 


on pace and dexterity for effect ; Stardust on H.M.V. BD5436 is 
to other recordings are not in the same class. The two pantomime an arrangement carefully played. The reverse is a modern 
tunes Cinderella and Cinderella Sweetheart on F6869 are just simple version of Who (from “‘ Sunny ”) which is not too advanced in 
waltz numbers played appropriately. style or pace to be appreciated by most people. Summer’s End and 
Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) have also recorded Never Break a Promise are tuneful numbers well “rong bie serie 
the same two numbers as Carroll Gibbons. Here they are, While but not too sugary style of Mantovani and his tra. 
a cigarette was burning and Two sleepy people coupled together on ‘The concerted vocal in the former is especially attractive § 
BD5437. Although the arrangements are similarly constructed (FB2105). : 
the Gibbons ensemble is sweeter and more round. There is not 
a deal to choose between the two discs. Al Bowlly, as in Colorado Late Arrivals 
Sunset and Is that the way to treat a sweetheart on BD5438 takes the These: te wo Goubt Chat the conve of 26 Melody is well 
vocals. Needless to say he sings impeccably. The band’s playing : . + 
of the latter title is as captivating as any of the four. 
Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). Here is still another version Complete understanding. Eve Becke and Brian Lawrance 
pigger I sing charmingly. Remember the Three Musketeers record of 
‘ously and if Al ali The Old Bassoon two months ago ? Here it is again played to an 
as Vocalist does not prove amusing setting by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra on H.M.V. 
the deciding factor, then the Penny Serenade, again with Bowlly ppg-- Th ling. % 
inging, most assuredly will. Any broken hearts to mend, another Bok somelluing 
singing, ; y : > taining though neither come across so well as in recent television « 
melody number, is not of the same class though the rhythm number programmes 
Georgia’s Gotta Moon will probably attract many towards F6891. Band 
Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex). It all depends how you. -°* Waggoners are becoming more prolific ; this 


6 
‘ : ; month they have ft itles to their name. All maintain that 
like Lesrp dance music, whether you prefer the Stone version of standard wd in the Welncelioy slat feature over the air. Penny > 
Georgia's gotta moon or this one on 9440. The fans will probably Serenade and Cinderella on Parlophone F1316 is my choice of the §j Ha 
regard this as corny by comparison ; on the other hand others two records. The Chestnut Tree and Blue Skies are around the corner | He 
may find it suits their taste admirably. I find it rather stilted in |), Parlophone F1315 are little inferior, however. We 
construction. J hadn’t anyone till you on the reverse is smoother and The rhythmic arrangement of B ‘aa sastne of Minnetonka Pa 
sweeter throughout. There is no doubt, however, about the merit by Ray Noble and “rng reo wlewel is teaiied almost at the outset 60 
of There’s a moon on the mountains and Any broken hearts to mend on by a misfit between band and vocalist. The latter seems badly in 
9444. Both are fairly simply arranged but they are played out of tune. There is nothing of a like nature to mar their [| L 
with more determination than either of the other two. rendering of Cherokee on the back of Columbia FB2102. This is G 

splendid in every way. Neither Eddie Duchin and 

Dance Bands, Singles Ki 


Orchestra nor Gene Krupa and his 
. ; to offer of such an outstanding nature. Heart ‘oul and It’s a 
the only redeen lonely Trail on Parlophone F1323 are the Duchin numbers and 
Th Krupa plays My Own and You're as pretty as a picture on Columbia 
he vocal by Sommy Schuyler. The rhythm is jiggy and the FRoiog They are above the average nevertheless. 
piano solo is corny. The waltz, J love you with all my heart, is much Sid Milward and his Nitwits, on the other hand, make 
better in every respect, limpid, sweet and equally well sung. This uch out of little in a modern variant of the old one finger 
time Tony Russell is the vocalist. J used to be colour blind and The piano solo—Oh will you wash my father’s shirt. This, they couple 
night is filled with music by Henry Busse and his Orchestra With an even snappier arrangement of Merry-go-round on Parlo- 
are more rhythmical by comparison and their interpretations phone F1314. Harry Roy and his Orchestra are in a no less 
are more flexible (Decca My 6872). ‘s Blues (this exhilarating mood in three out of their four numbers. I’ve got 
Louis Blues a pocketful of dreams (Parlophone F1300). Why doesn’t somebody tell 
with Bing by as vocalist), played by Duke Ellington me these things and Stop beatin’ ’round the Mulberry Bush (F1299) 
his Orchestra on Columbia DX898 are, I believe, re-issues from have a streak of comedy ing through them, too, but this is 
the Brunswick catalogue. The former still comes up as fresh as oF secondary importance to the clean rhythmic expression as a 
ever. Somewhat of an innovation is the introduction of a lady whole. The coupling to F1g00 is the tuneful Jt may be 
vocalist into the ranks of the Lecuoma Cuban Boys. Elyane "George Boulanger and his Orchestra are in a definitely 
Celis is her name. She has a pleasant soprano voice and she lively mood in Gipsy Serenade on Parlophone R2606. This 
knows how to use it to good effect. So much so, that she steals iis Jittle more than a pleasing show of instrumental acrobatics. 
much of the “ Boys’”” thunder in both Tendre Bolero and Mario The reverse Tango Torero is more solidly constructed and more 
la O on Columbia FB21o1. The latter tune is enhanced con- satisfying generally. Turner Layton closes the late comers’ 
siderably by the vocal duet between a baritone and Miss Celis. list with Teo Sleepy People and Ch Pattners on Columbia 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra are disappointing in fFRo 109. Hear this ; Layton is cooler and clearer than ever. 
Heart and Soul and Ail Ashore on Brunswick 02675. Whiteman 
seems to have lost his grip these days ; I certainly prefer both the Sint | 
Gibbons and the Cotton arrangements of All Ashore to this one. n-Arrivals 
Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots are not so hot either in Harlem 


’ The following Regal-Zonophone records have not arrived ; 


Swing on Parlophone F1313. The sax. soloist is anything but they are, I suggest, in the running nevertheless. 

fluent and he fluffs rather noticeably. There are no scandals to Joe Loss and his Band. While a cigarette was burning and 
relate in Swamp Fire on the reverse, however ; this flows much I’ve got a pocketful of dreams (MR2937). Two Sleepy People and 
more nicely. 


Honey Chile (MR2938). 
As many may have anticipated The Chestnut Tree will be heard Tommy Trinder (comedian); Oh Nicholas don’t be so 

innumerable times before it is finally lopped. Here is another ridiculous and Or anything else I’ve got (MR2930). 

version played in appropriate tempo by Wally Bishop and his Lloyd Thomas (organ) ; Love Dance from “‘ Madame Sherry ” 

Band on Regal-Zonophone MR2928. The Hornpipe Swing on and Donkey’s Serenade from “ Firefly” (MR2933). 

the reverse is, of course, of a more modern pattern, but these Max and Harry Nesbitt . [’m looking for the Sheik of Araby 

boys, unlike the Six Swingers who play spirited versions of and Georgia’s Gotta Moon (MR2934. BoHEMIAN. 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
#**** Fumpin’ at the woodside (Basie 64474) 


7; (Basie,) (1937) 
p 02684 684—3s.) 


644 ee (p) with, Bart Warren, 


Ro tos); Lester 
Young, Horahel Evans (tens) ; Ed 
Harry Edison, Buck ao, (tmps) ; 
Henry S. 


Morton, Dan 
Wells (irmbs) ; Fred Green (g) ; ” Walter 
Page (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 


62514—Basie (p) with Warren, Wash- 
ington i: ; Young, Evans (tens) ; 
Lewis, Bobby Moore, Clayton (tmps) ; 
Geo. Hunt, Minor, Ed. Durham (irmis) ; 
Green (g) ; Page (b) ; Jones (ds). 

sii.d |]—:— - 1 | 
repeated ad lib: 


That’s the tune of Jumpin’ at the woodside, 
and except for’ something a bit different for 
the middle eight bars it’s just about all there 
is of it. But what these lads do with this 
nonsense phrase to build it into one of the 
pate swing records I’ve heard is just too 
bad : 


It’s all in fairly fast tempo and there are 
about six choruses. After an introduction for 
which Mr. Basie swings a five finger exercise 
the tenor starts off the de-doo-de-doo with 
the trumpets playing rhythm, the only relief 
in the first chorus being a grand flare-up by 
Willie Smith on his alto in the middle eight 
bars. The same thing goes on in the next 
chorus, but this time with Basie’s swell piano 
having more than a-plenty to-say for itself 
behind the de-doo-de-doo. Then the 
trumpet has a go, then the tenor sa a 
ayy but the same old de-doo-d 

parent in the background 
‘om the end the clarinet takes it over for 
the trumpet to comment upon. 


Put like this on paper it may seem rather 
feeble, but you hear this record and you’ll 
know what swing means. And don’t omit 
to spare an ear for the scintillating rhythm 
section with Walter Page’s bass and Joe 
Jones’ drums. 

Topsy, a more ambitious sitabeilatei and 


arrangement, in rather slower tempo, is 
every bit as alluring. In some ways a 


rather eerie piece, with sardonic growls from 
the brass, it is not dissimilar to Basie’s recent 
It features some more fine 


Texas shuffle. 
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tenor playing, a solo by Basie behind which 
the rhythm section is something terrific, and 
generally earmarks the band as one of the 
very finest swing outfits of the moment. 


and His Orchestra 
Am 
*** Mood Indigo (Ellington, arr. Willie 
Smith) (38532) (1935) 
#*** Sophisticated lady (Ellington, arr. Willie 
Smith) (38531) (1935) 
(Brunswick 02686—3s.). 


Stevenson (¢ 
Bowles (irmés) ; 
Al Norris (zg) ; Moses Allen (}) ; James 
Crawford (ds). 

Roundabout 1931 Lunceford made one or 
two records with his Chicago Syncopators, 
but these of Mood Indigo and Sophisticated 
Lady are among the first dozen sides he 
recorded with what at the time was the 
nucleus of his present larger band. r 


To say that they are far ahead of most of 
the things the band has done subsequently is 
td put it mildly. Both sides are delightful. 


The epee secon are most original. Also 
they are highly spectacular, but they happily 
just miss the over elaborate staginess which 
has marred so many of Lunceford’s~ more 
recent recordings, and the playing is really 
magnificent. 

For instance, the tonal depth and richness 
of the saxophone section, which has always 
been a feature of the band is more 
impressive than ever, and the Strength of 

2 character in ‘‘Sophisticated Lady’’ is equal to 

ton, and even more tasteful, because it 
lacks what for the sake of the innocent we 
will describe as Ellington’s comparatively 
more coarsely expressed emotionalism. 


The saxes are especially effective in their 
obligato to the muted brass lead in the first 


CORRECTION 

Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats.— Who’s sorry naw 
arn 6790, reviewed Oct. 1938, 


fous mnel should read Matty Matlock 
(cl) ; Eddie Miller (ten) ; Yank Lawson 


chorus, and their “ stops”’ against the 
trumpet solo in the third chorus of Mood 
Indigo. In fact the only serious blots on this 
landscape are the out of tune trombone 
modulation which precedes the second 
chorus and the slightly too clipped idiom 
all through. 

But most thrilling are the saxophones in 
their semi-quaver figures in the last chorus of 
Sophisticate ted Lady. This number has been 
described as one of Ellington’s worst 
compositions. So it may be, but Lunceford’s 
arrangement and performance make up 
for that. The cheap sensuousness of the 
melody is concealed immediately by the 
simple but exquisite way in which the 
clarinet, in the low register, states the theme 
at the very start of the record. All round the 
performance is far better than Ellington’s 
own. 


Milt Herth Trio (Am.) 
walk (Gay, Furber) (v) 


(64646) 
woo rhythm (Ellington, Carney) 
(Brunswick 02672—3s.). 
Milt Herth (Hammond electric organ) ; 
Froeba (p) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 
This is a bit better. The organ still has a 
definitely corny atmosphere, and a choppy, 
clipped effect whenever a note is played 
staccato, also the pedal notes are rather 
heavy and grunty, too much like a tuba and 
too little like the string bass. But somehow 
the performances have more swing and are 
more interesting. Although Zurk Froeba 
isn’t by any means a Willie Smith, he is more 
suited to a stunt combination like this and 
the tricks by which it achieves its effect. In 
both records there are parts which in their 
—_— way are really worth hearing. O’Neil 
pencer’s vocal chorus is not one of them. 


Connie Boswell (Am.) 
"Fare thee honey, fare thee well (Alston) 
(DLA1202) 
*** Mr. Freddie blues (Shayne) (DLA1203) 
(Brunswick 02662—3s.). 
Acc. by Ben Pollack and His Pick-a-rib 
La Vere (alto) ; Happy 


(me) Jee Yukl ; Bob 
Taft Pollack (ds). 
Note——In view of a different personnel 


published in a contemporary it should be 
noted that the foregoing is correct. 
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From sentimental pops 
blossoms out in Mr. Preddie as a real blues 
singer and makes a thoroughly good job of it. 

The Pick-a-rib Boys are rather raucous and 
the recording rather resonant, but that’s 
about the worst one need say of the accom- 


paniment. 


Teddy Grace—Vocalist (Am.N.) 
*** Downhearted Blues (Austin, Hunter) 


(64496) 


cc. by Jack ) ; Billy 
Ky (p) 3 ; Dave Barbour (gz) ; Delmar 
Kaplan ()) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

With their solos by Jack Teagarden, 
the best things about both these are the 
accompaniments. Teddy Grace is a 
colourable imitation of the better coloured 
blues singers, but that’s about as far as she 
gets this month. 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra ye 

** Hallelujah (Youmans, Robin, Grey) (v 
(62069) 1937) 

want by (Youmans) (v) 


(62886) (Dee. 1937) 
(12 in. Brunswick 0138—~4s.). 
***7 let a tear fall in the river (Webb, 
Livingstone, David) (v) (64465) 
** Macpherson is (to swing) 
(Sunshine) (63935) 
(Brunswick o2 38.). 
*Ella (Webb, Ellsworth) (v by Ella 
Taft Jordan) 
937, 


ee] (739) my yellow basket (Fitzgerald, 
Webb) (v) (64576) 
(Brunswick 02687—3s.). 
Webb (ds) with Garvin Bushell, Louis 
Jordan, Wayman Carver (altos) ; Theo. 
McRae (ien); Mario Bauzo, Robert 
Stark, Taft Jordan (imps) ; Nat Storey, 
Sandy Williams (irmis) ; Tom Fulford 
(p) ; Bobby Johnson (¢) ; Beverly Peer 
(6). Vocalist: Ella Fitzgerald. 

There is nothing more thrilling than to 
hear a real swing band take some good old 
*un and start busking chorus after chorus. 
Each solo seems to inspire the next and they 
get more and more exhilarating as they 
succeed each other. In this way a tune can 
be kept going for a good deal more than the 
‘duration of a twelve-inch record. 

Chick Webb adopts no such procedure. 
He uses up twelve good inches of wax for 
a couple of garrulous arrangements which 
do little more than re-hash all the old licks 
and tricks we have heard before. 

And there is little in the performances that 
saves the face of the arrangements. Passages 
with Wayman Carver’s flute seem to be 
trying to sound like ‘The Foursome”’ but get 
nowhere near it, and except for one or two 
passable solos the playing might be that of 
any averagely competent coloured band. 
Even Ella seems uninterested and forced. 

So much for Hallelujah and I want to be 
happy, which wouldn’t have meant a great 
deal even if a prodigious blue pencil had 
condensed them for a ten inch disc 

Ella is apparently intended as a bouquet 
to Miss Fitzgerald. It starts off hopelessly 
out of tune, is a more or less messy per- 
formance all through, and both melody and 
lyric are so weak that the whole thing is little 
more than an insult to the best swing vocalist 


Connie Boswell. 
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of the 0s especially the way Taft Jordan 


On the other side, amid sundry unison 
by the band, Ella tells us that at 


- chantings 
last she’s found her yellow basket. Well that’s 


something to know, but I think we could 
have been informed of the event by a less 
nebulous number less nebulously played. 
The next piece of news is that Macpherson 
is rehearsin’ to swing. If he spent a little 
less time thinking about Scotland and 


- looked at home before he looked abroad 


he might find not only some better ideas 


for tunes, but some more original ways of 


arranging them. This is another orchestra- 
tion that has barely an original bar and even 
the personality Ella puts into her singing 
cannot conceal its artificiality. 

However Mr. Webb to some extent 
retrieves himself with J Jet a tear. This slow 
little number is not without its attractive 
aspects, and it is played with more finish and 
ps - ether more tasteful than any of the 

five sides. Ella sings it charmingly. 


Ink (Am.N.) 
**Brown gal ae , Avon) (64486) 
*** Pork chops and gr ay (Watson) (64485) 
(Brunswick 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1938, p.211. 


If Pork chops and gravy don’t make a 
banquet on this occasion they are at aoa 
bright entertainment. 

Brown gal is softer material treated in the 
Ink Spots usual manner, except that it gets a 
bit synthetically dramatic, which isn’t so hot. 


Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*Maori (Rhumba) (Tyers) (E32448) 
smiling (Fisher, Goodwin, 
ly by Sonny Greer) (E32447) 
02671—3s.). 
Ellington (~) with Hodges, Carney, 
Bigard Creed Williams, 


Jenkins, 
Whetsel (tmps) ; Nanton, Tizol (érmbs); 
Guy (djo) ; Braud (6) ; Greer (6). 

The old-fashioned recording with its 
limited range of higher frequencies make the 
reproduction muzzy, but Smiling is in its way 
one of Ellington’s more attractive straight- 
forward performances of its time. he 
sequence of choruses is: 1st—Tricky Sam’s 
trombone ; 2nd—vocal ; and 
Hodges ; 4th—Jenkins ; and 5th—ensemble. 


Braud’s bass is the most interesting feature. 


Maori has often been quoted by those’ 


clever people who like to ask if you knew 
that Ellington had recorded a rhumba. The 
laugh is on them. It’s more of a tango than 
a rhumba, and nothing to write home about 
at that. 


Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Am.) 
*J have to have you (v) (Robin, Whiting) 
(E31948) (1930) : 
** Oh, lady be good (Gershwin) (E31945) 
(1930) 
(Brunswick 02676—33.). 
ron aang issued in America as by The 
Louisiana Rhyt' Kings. Featuring 
Nichols (imps); Jimmy (cl). 
Rest of personnel unidentified 
Nothing outstanding ia either side to 
warrant this belated release. Apart from solos 
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by Jimmy Dorsey, a trombone and Nichols, 
both performances are ensemble and now 
rather demode. 

The recording is poor. The top cut off 
must have been even below 4,500 cycles. 


Paul one and His Swing Wing 

*] be colour blind (Film: 

“ Carefree”) (Berlin) (v by the 
odernaires) (6. 


Whiteman) (v_ by 
Modernaires) (64620) 
(Brunswick 02674—33.). 


Conway, Ralph Brewster. 


If this is swing I’m a Dutchman born in 
China on the leaves of a Buddhist pineapple. 


Sing a song of sixpence is not only a nursery 
rhyme, but treated as one. Must remember 
to tell the B.B.C. about it for the Children’s 
Hour. Colour blind is ; and it’s hopelessly 
corny into the bargain. Both performances 
are mostly vocal by the ickey Modernaircs. 
The Teagardens are conspicuous for what 
they don’t do. 


Well I’ve heard some queer things 
described as swing, but this is the so-and-so 


limit. 
COLUMBIA 


Bing Crosby with Duke Ellington’s 
Orch.—Creole Love Call ‘and St. Louis 
Blues, originally on 12 in. Brunswick 116 
» (released December, 1932), are re-issued 
on 12 in. Columbia DX8g8. 


ms, 
Brown, Nauton, Tizol (trmbs); Guy (gz); 


. Braud (4); Greer (ds). 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
la (Conrad, Robinson) (v) 


si (Miller) (63425) 
(Decca F6877—2s.). 


Eddie Miller (ten); Mattie Matlock 
(cl) ; Yank- Lawson (tmp) ; Warren 
Smith (trmb) Bob Zurke OF H «<4 
Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart ( 

Bauduc (ds). 

Eddie Miller’s Slow mood is one of those 
haunting, meditative little melodies, rather 
like you might expect Benny Carter to write. 
He takes the first pres himself quite 
elegantly, but the part I liked most is Bob 
Zurke’s solo. If the record as a whole isn’t 
exactly a classic its still one of those things 
which are worth having and keeping for their 
melodic appeal. 


Palestreena is one ot the original Dixieland 
Band’s successes. It’s one of those typical! 
New Orleans parade tunes. Nappy Lamare’s 
vocal isn’t any great shakes, but there’s some 
nice piano playing in the accompaniment 
and all round the Bob Cats go to town with 


** Monday _morni ( 
| Four 
Al Gallodoro (alto); Art. Drelinger 
{ten) ; Sol (cl) Chariie 
eagarden (tmp) ; ack Teagarden 
; Walter Gross ; Arthur 
yerson (zg); Artie Millar Ro’lo 
Layton (ds). Four Modernaires—Chu :k 
Goldstein, Spook Dickinson, Bill 
| 
Acc. personnel: Ellington with Hodges, 
Hardwick, Begard, Carney (reeds) ; 
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it in good style. After the first ensemble 
chorus, with the typical Bob Crosby 
dixieland swing, there’s:a swell clarinet solo, 
and then, after the vocal, a good one by 
Eddie Miller before the ensemble again 
comes in to make a good, robust finish. I 
think you’ll like this rather unusual tune 
with its slightly oriental flavour. With its 
coupling it makes about the best Bob Cat’s 
platter to date. 


Louis Armstrong (Am.N.) 
****Going to shout all over God’s Heaven 
(Trad.) (v) (63983) 
*** Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen (Trad.) 
(63984) 
Decca F6g12—2s.). 
vocalist) with the Lyn 
Murray Mixed rus, p, g, b, and ds. 

If you heard Louis last month in Jonah and 
the whale and Shadrach (Decca F6835) you 
will have a good idéa of what these two new 
records are like. But in case you didn’t I 
had better explain that both titles are 
spirituals, with Louis singing (no trumpet) 
with chorus, 

Both the new sides are delightful even if 
they are not quite up to the standard of the 
first two. If Louis had never played a note 
of trumpet in his life he could still have 
become famous at singing spirituals. He has 
a way of putting them over and there is 
character in every bar he sings. I have 

ven God’s Heaven an extra star because being 
‘in tempo” I like it better. Some people 
may think differently. If so they have only 
to reverse the markings. The Lyn Murray 
chorus is really thrilling. This is my idea of 
what a choir should be. : 


Leonard Feather and Ye Olde English 

Swinge Band (Mixed) 

***Colonel Bogey (Alford) (DR2 

** Widdicombe Fair (v) 
(Decca F6897—2s.). 

Feather directing Andy McDevitt (alto, 
cl) ; Bertie (ten) ; Dave Wilkins 
(imp, vocalist) ; Willie Solomon (}) ; Alan 
Ferguson (g); Len Harrison (5) ; 
Hymie Schneider (ds). 

_ I don’t blame Leonard Feather, because 
it’s impossible for anyone here who is really 
interested in swing to get a recording 
session at all unless he goes in for some stunt 
to tickle the vivid imagination of our great 
and enlightened British public, but it’s about 
time he stopped wasting what is a quite well 
picked combination on playing tricks with 
tunes which were never intended for the 


Widdicombe 

ico Fair just gets my goat, especiall 
the lyric which substitutes Fats Waller, 
Tom Dorsey and a few others for old Uncle 


ABBREVIATIONS 


alto saxophone m mellophone 
String bass +. negro artists(s) 
baritone sax +. piano 
banjo ten tenor sax 
clarinet +. trumpet 
drums trombone 
. flute Violin 
guitar xyl .. xylophone 
+. vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
_ is given after the matrix number. 
Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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Tom Cobley an’ all. So does any attempt to 
swing Colonel Bogey which only makes both 
tune and artists look ridiculous. But it must 
be confessed that as far as the material 
allows the idea of swing is there. The band 
sounds solid, plays easily, the rhythm section 
is steady and rhythmical and all the solos 


\have style. Willie Solomon’s piano ought 


by now to have won him greater recognition. 


of the Hot Club of France 

*** Appel direct (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(4213 hpp) 

**Three little words (Ruby, Kalmar) 
(4312 hpp) 


(Reinhardt, 
Grappelly) (4210 hpp) 
there eyes (Pinkard, Tracey, 
Tauber) (4211 hpp) 
(Decca F6899—2s.). 
S. Grappelly (vin); D. Reinhardt 
(solo g); J. Reinhardt, E. Vees (gs) : 
. Graffett (5) 

Appel direct and Swing from Paris have some 
pretentions to originality as compositions 
even if the originality is screwiness for the 
sake of it. Otherwise all four sides are much 
the same sort of thing once again that we 
have been hearing for months now (or is it 
years ?) from this Quintet. But it’s still an 
attractive noise, provided you have not 
heard it too often. 


Three Peters Sisters (Vocalists) 
** Alexander’s ragtime band _ (Berlin) 


(DR3110) 
**]?’s d’lovely (Cole Porter) (DR2914) 
(Decca F6893—2s.). 

110—Acc. by Ha Bidgood’s 
Boys Bidgood with Frank 
Johnson (c/) ; Ivor Mairants (zg) ; Billy 
Bell (ds) ; Jack Simpson (ds). 

by Sid Millward’s 


Rather yes and no propositions. Apart 
from being a not too well in tune when 
harmonising, the girls sing Alexander’s 
ragtime band well enough in their drawing- 
room-act way, but the accompaniment 
hasn’t enough punch or swing to support 
them. If you want to know what I mean 
listen to any of the Andrews Sisters’ accom- 
paniments on Brunswick. 


It’s d’lovely, phrased up like a ballad, is 
even more of a drawing-room-cabaret act. 
Although Sid Millward’s band has more 
style and rhythm than Bidgood’s, it is so 
badly recorded. The bass rumbles about all 
round the record. 7 

What these girls still want is a studio 
producer. 


Trio of ‘acs (Mixed, Recorded in 
France). 
***7 got rhythm (Gershwin) (OLA1886) 
Dicky Wells and His Orchestra (Mixed, 
Recorded in France). 
*** Japanese Sandman (Whiting) (OLA 


1889) 
(H.M.V. B8826—3s.). 
imps), acc. e 
(mb) ; Django Reinhardt (g) ; Richard 


Fullbright (5) ; Bill Beason (ds). 
Reinhardt (g); Fullbright (5); Beason ds 


I got rhythm is fast and noisy, but it’s good. 

The three trumpets are featured first as a 
trio, then each takes a chorus, then the three 
play as a trio again. The solo choruses are 
for the most part tear-ups, with lots of high 
notes and flashy phrases, but the players 
have more than enough technique to bring 
off cleanly all they attempt and for the most 
part the music swings. 

Not the least interesting thing about the 
record is how alike the three soloists sound. 
All have very similar tones, and although 
the third one starts off his chorus as though 
he were going to try to be different, he soon 
tumbles into much the same style as the 
other two, a sort of cross between Armstrong 
and Eldridge. 

The coupling is slower and easier, and 
ought to have been better, but the solos are 
not so good. Dicky Wells phrases are 
unoriginal, Coleman doesn’t seem very 
inspired, and both are rather overpowered 
by the rhythm. 

The best part is Reinhardt’s solo, accom- 
panied only by the bass. Django is different 
enough and has more than enough tech- 
nique to be interesting, and Fullbright’s 
arpeggio bass swings even if it is not always 
perfectly in tune. 


Goodman and His Orch. ge 
***Blue interlude (Carter, Kurtz) (v by 
Martha Tilton) (OA024475) 
*** My melancholy baby (Norton, Burnett) 
(OA23509) 
(H.M.V. B8841—3;.). 
23509—The regular combination (see 
Tue GramopHone for September 1938, 
p.171, record No. 023518). 
024475—As above, except Lionel 
Hampton (ds) replaces Tough. 


Benny takes both numbers quite slowly, 
and technically the band is impeccable. It’s 
more than just a matter of every note being 
given its exact value and the sections and 
ensemble playing with such precision that it 
is impossible to find a ragged edge anywhere. 
Even the vibrato’s match so perfectly that 
every chord sounds as though it might 
have been played by one man. 

Yet in a way both records are dull and 
uninspiring. Benny’s clarinet is becoming 
more and more classical, and what it 

ains in aesthetic distinction is offset by its 
tack of the jazz spirit. And as the band 
monthly becomes more and more like a 
rfectly working machine so do _ its 
individuals and their individuality become 
more and more merged into an entity which 
defeats its own ends by swallowing them up. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Stop beatin? ’round the mulberry bush 
(Reichner, Boland) (v by Edythe 
Wright) (OAo019422) 
Tom Dorsey and His Clambake Seven 
(Am 


*You may have been a beautiful baby 
(Film: “ Hard To Get’) (Mercer, 
Warren) (v by Edythe Wright) 


(H.M.V. B8842—3s.). 
019422—The regular combination (see 


Tue GramopHone for December 1938, 
p.302, record No. 023211). 
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G. Traxler M. 
Partill (ds) 


Dorsey’s band goes from bad to worse. 
After a neglible vocal chorus in Mulberry 
Bush by Edythe Wright somebody, who not 
unwisely has been left anonymous as far as 
the label is concerned, has a shot at some 
more singing. Presumably it is meant to be 
funny. All it is, with its stuttery effect 
(st-hop be-heating around the mul-be-herry 
bush) is a very weak plagiarism of Bi 
Crosby. And the singing is not redeeme 
by the playing, which, for all its superficial 
suavity, is just dull. 

In spite of adequate choruses by Dorsey 
and Mince and the presence of Yank Lawson, 
the other side, a mediocre sort of so: —— 
another characterless vocal by ythe 
Wright, isn’t much better. 


PARLOPHONE 


been a beautiful baby 
“Hard To Get”) (Mercer 
The Three Ickeys) 
(Parlophone R2607—3s.). 


Red Norvo has excelled himself by = 
ducing what seem to be the two 
records by a white band of the month. 

First honours go to the arranger for scores 
which are full of melody, colour and 
interest. Even the nebulous Beautiful baby 
sounds like a good tune—or at any rate 
the treatment is so much more a feature 
than the tune that you don’t realise the 
paucity of the number. 

And the playing is superb. ving | 
done with real elegance and swi Just 
you is in fast tempo, the other si e slow. 
Red Norvo has a xylophone chorus in both 
titles and plays with all his accustomed 
subtlety and style. And what a rhythm 
section this has become. 

I’m still wondering about the Ickies’ 
(two men and a girl) vocal chorus. It’s not 
too well in tune and sounds a bit corny to 
me. However, it’s different and there may 
be some obscure idea that I shall spot when 
I’ve heard the record a few more times. 
Anyway, even if it is a cloud it’s only a 
7 one, and if you want to hear a dance 

t has real class don’t fail to get this 
new Norvo platter. 


Buster Bailey and His Seven Chocolate 
Dandies.—Call of the Delia and Shanghai 
le (1935), originally Decca 5492 

May 1935) are re-issued on 


Parlophone R2612. 

Personnel: Bailey (cl) with Bennie 
Carter (alio); Henry Allen ; 
botham (irmb); Chas. Beal 
Barther (zg) ; Elmer James (/) ; Walter 


VOCALION 
Noone and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
****Bumpit (The bumps) (Noone, 
Williams) (62832) 


**€* Four or t (Hellman, Gay) 
(by Spencer (62833) 


. (p) ; Maurits 
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Chas. Shavers (tmp Smith (p 
Teddy Bunn (g) ; ud (bd) ; 

Spencer (ds, voc 

I’ve heard a few records by Jimmy 

Noone, but it has taken these to let me know 
what a really great clarinet player he can be 
when he wants to, He plays with an easy 
gracefulness that is a real treat after the 
flamboyance of so many of even the 
best contemporary jazz exponents. 


But why pick on Mr. Noone. Everyone 
else is equally grand. There’s Pete Brown 
who plays his alto with real style and feeling 
in Bumpit (one of the best Blues records I have 
heard) ; Teddy Bunn who is subtly attrac- 
tive as a single-string guitar soloist; that great 
artist of the string-bass, Wellman Braud, and 
young Chas. Shavers who although not out 
of his teens neatly swings his trumpet with 
more character and sincerity than most of 
the established stars. 

If you want to hear one of the neatest and 
most individual little swing combinations 
we have had on the wax for some time get 
this disc. Even O’Neil Spencer’s vocal in 
Four or five times can’t mar its fascinating 
elegance. 


Coleman Hawkins Trio (Mixed) 
*** Dear old Southland (AM489) 
2 
ion S210—3s.). 

Hawkins (ten) with Freddie 
an Kleef (ds). 

Hawkins is a dream. He plays the most 
delicious stuff, despite Freddy Johnson’s 
anaemic playing on a piano which seems to 
have no tone, and the rather doubtful 
assistance of the drummer who can do little 
more than thump a rather tubby bass drum 
not always perfectly in tempo. 


If Hawkins had had a good accompani- 
ment each side would have got at least one 
more star. 


Les Brown and His Duke University 
Blue Devils (Am.N.) 
nee on the bandstand (Cahn, Chaplin) 
y Herb Mineo) (1987! 
When jou wore a 
Mahoney) (62052) (1937) 
(Vocalion S211—3s.) 


Brown (cl) with J 


Mutiny on the bandstand isn’t quite the 
rebellion its title might make you think. It’s a 
good straightforward arrangement ofa 
8 assable number, and it’s played by 

with the right spirit. This bunch has a 
aon healthy attack and I like the way the 
brass and sax teams phrase. 


The first chorus of When you were a tulip 
made me think I should have to say that 
not even a band from Paradise could make 
good swing out of such a sloppy tune, but 
with an imagination for which I thank him, 
the arranger has made the original melody 
unrecognisable for the rest of the record, and 
this is another quite good side too. The ‘solos 
by trumpet, tenor, clarinet and tenor are 
adequate. 
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Hot and His Orchestra 


his whiskers (P. 6 


Lornice 
Wardell Jones (imps) ; 
(trmb) ; Jimmy Reynolds (p) ; Connie 
Wainwright Wellman (6); 
Yank Porter (ds). 

You may remember Hot Lips Page’s 
records of Down on the levee and Old Man Ben 
(Vocalion $197), reviewed September 1928) 
or you may have heard him in the B.B.C.’s 
recent Jam session relay from New York. 
But neither will have told you very much, 
Mr. Page apears here a much better trumpe} 
annie f than the earlier records or the 

roadcast led one to believe. He plays 
easily and naturally, without any suggestion 
of exhibitionism, and there is genuine swing 
in his typically negroid style. The band is 
also neat and rhythmical, and when I said 
last time that bass player ran away with ihe 
honours it showed what a darned good judge 
I am, for I didn’t know then he was that 
grand ex-Ellingtonian, Wellman Braud. 


Ben Pollack and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**A fier you've gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(v by Paula Gale) (DLA1231) 

** Looking at the world through rose coloured 
glasses) (Malie, Steiger) (DLA1296) 
(Vocalion S212—3s.). 

Once upon a time my children there was a 
man called Ben Pollack. He was one of the 
pinnacles of Jazz. He not only “ discovered” 
people like Benny Goodman, Jack Tea- 
garden, Jimmie McPartland, but built them 
— and band. But that was long ago. 

ay Mr. Pollack has a good trumpet 
ae a good trombone player and a more 
than average pianist in the person of one 
Bob Laine. But they don’t make a grand 
band, or anything like one, though probably 
its more because of the way they are 
presented and the fact that the arrangements 
are nothing more than just commercial hot. 

After youve gone is the better side. It 
gives the soloists more scope. 


Louis Prima and His Band (Am.) 
* Doin’ the serpentine (Prima) (v) (63784) 
*Why . should I pretend! (Crossman, 
Prima). (69783) 
(Vocalion S208—3s.). 

Prima (tmp, vocalist) with Meyer Wein- 
berg (cl); Frank Pinero (); Frank 
Frederico (g); Louis Masinter ()) ; 
Godfrey Hirsch (ds). 

If Christmas weren’t over I’d suggest 
hanging Louis Prima on the Christmas tree. 
He would do well with all the other funny 
mariqnettes. His music has become just a 

pe of jazz. Snakes and dancing 
girls trot about all over the Serpentine. Then 
Louis asks, why should I pretend ? Well, I 
don’t know. I only know that he does. 
‘There isn’t a sincere bar in the whole of his 
performance—at least I hope he didn’t mean 
any of it sincerely, and that goes for his sing- 
ing too. 

The rest of the band isn’t bad, but it’s 
wasted, exce! Hirsch’s 
xylophone w is pleasant if not exactly 
inspiring. 


age imp, vocalist with en Smit 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
just me (Klages, Greer) 
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Brannon (ens); Bob Thorne, Wm. 
“Shorty” Irwin, Jack Atkins (imps) ; 
joe Pilato irmb); “ Coob” Plyler ; f 
Don Kramer (ds). 
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The Brunswick Push Button Radiogram, Model 39/EH. 
Price 114 gns. 


Specification 


Frequency Changer :—Brimar 6P/8G valve. 

Amplifier :—Brimar 6U/G valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Brimar 6R/7G valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Brimar 6V/6G valve. 

Power Output :—4 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Brimar 52/4G valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction type. — 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control, Push-button, tuning covering six stations on long 
and medium wavebands, and Provision for Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker. 


Here is a new conception in values. Just consider that for just 
over £12 one is able to become the owner of a modern radio- 
gramophone. Admittedly this new Brunswick table model does 
not possess some of the refinements of its more expensive brethren 
but there is no compromise as regards essential details. 


Even push-button tuning is included, the trimmer condenser 
method being employed. There is no need for us to describe in 
detail the principle of this here ; the method has been outlined 
previously, particularly in reviews of Decca instruments. It is 
sufficient for us to add that any one of six predetermined stations 
can be instantaneously tuned in by the depression of the appro- 
priate button. 


Altogether there are eight buttons; one acts as the mains 
switch, another switches the pick-up into circuit and the remaining 
buttons are for tuning. Those on our particular model are set 
to receive Droitwich, Radio Luxembourg, Hilversum, London 
Regional, Midland Regional and Radio Normandie. There is 
no wavechange switch ; the change over from long to medium 
waves or vice versa is automatically carried out. Thus to change, 
say, to Droitwich from London Regional all one need do is press 
the “ Droitwich ” button. 


It speaks well for the stability and efficiency of the radio 
frequency side that not once during our tests did the automatic 
tuning circuits fail to function properly. Such as Radio 
Normandie and Hilversum were not received so strongly 
as the home stations but that no doubt is due to the reception 
conditions peculiar to the Soho Square district. 

The combination of stations for which the instrument is initially 
set is not the only one available ; the selection can be varied 
according to the locality in which any particular instrument is 
likely to be used and within certain limits (those of the trimmers) 
the circuits can be adjusted at the time of installation to receive 
stations of personal choice. 


As a reproducer, the instrument gives a most pleasant account 
of itself. One must not forget that the outside dimensions of the 
cabinet are only 15 inches by 13 inches by 11 inches so that when 
one takes into account that the chassis, motor and pick-up are all 
arranged within this space there is very little breathing space for 
the speaker. To have used a speaker with a strong bass response 
would have been fatal in such circumstances. The designer 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


‘** As a reproducer, the instrument gives a most pleasant account 
of itself.” 


evidently foresaw difficulties with regard to cabinet resonances 
and wisely limited the range in the bass. The result is that 
whilst this is the weakest register what bass the speaker repro- 
duces is clean and fairly articulate and an amicable tonal balance 
can always be achieved by attenuating the treble a little by means 
of the tone control. Such is the intensity of the treble that when 
playing records one must either use non-metallic needles or 
reduce it electrically. This is an advantage since it allows some 
latitude in adjustment with which to enliven certain recordings 
and backward radio transmissions. 


We do not mean to imply that the characteristics of the pick-up 
or the speaker employed are unduly peaky. Actually quite the 
reverse is the case. Although we did not take measurements we 
satisfied ourselves about the response by running through a 
heterodyne record of the gliding note type, with the volume 
control set to maximum. Admittedly this brief test revealed 
some resonant points both in the treble and in the lower middle 


_ register but none was of excessive magnitude. 


The design of the pick-up proper is fairly conventional ; a 
metal carrying arm of good length is used and the pick-up head 
is set at an angle so that reasonably small alignment errors are 
obtainable. As the illustration shows, the instrument will 
permit the playing of twelve-inch records but so that this may 
be accomplished it was necessary to cut a slot in the back. We 
mention this merely as a warning that careless removal may 
result in a broken record ! 


In order that the instrument shall be as completely self- 
contained as possible the aperture in the back of the cabinet is faced 
with metal gauze which may be pressed into service as an aerial 
for the reception of the local stations. A plug on the end of a 
flexible lead is provided for this purpose. 

Physically this 39/EH radiogram is as pleasant to the eye as its 

formance is to the ear. 
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The W. B. Occasional Table Speaker. 


The attraction of this speaker does not lie solely in the novelty 
and the utilitarian value of the “‘ cabinet.”” The now well known 
features which are to be found incorporated in all Stentorian 
loudspeakers are also included. Thus we find that the speaker 
proper may be used as the parent speaker to a receiver or ampli- 
fier, or it can be used as an auxiliary speaker. 

In either case, whether the output arrangements of the set be 
arranged for high or low impedance or whether the power stage 
incorporates valves in push-pull, Class B or Q.P.P., facilities are 
provided for simple and rapid matching. A movement of one 
or two wires and in many cases the mere movement of a lever 
situated on the back of the instrument are effective in providing 
the required transformer ratio. Then, too, by using the speaker 
in conjunction with the Stentorian Long Arm control (reviewed 
December, 1936) the receiver to which the speaker is connected 
may be switched “on” or “ off” by simply pressing a button 

“mounted concentrically with a volume control just above the 
speaker grille. 

The practical value of having a volume control to an extension 
speaker is pretty obvious but not all such arrangements work so 
smoothly nor so well electrically as this one. The attenuation 
in treble is very gradual as volume is decreased and in any case 
the response of the speaker to high notes is a pretty long one. 
Any heterodyne whistles that are produced by the receiver (in 
our tests a local station T.R.F. set was used) are prominently 
reproduced by the speaker. Tests carried out with constant 
frequency and gliding note records producing frequencies between 
8,500 c.p.s., and 33 c.p.s., proved too, that the speaker has a pretty 
long range in the bass for one of the permanent magnet type. 
These also showed that this novel table type of baffle was equally 
effective as the more conventional box baffle. 


Actually it came rather as a surprise to us that resonances were 
not more prominent. It is not until inputs of four or five watts 
(and the speaker will take these without a groan). are reached 
that the speaker reveals anything untoward in this respect. On 
the other hand, comparatively small inputs (with the speaker 
volume control turned to maximum) do not show any marked 
falling off in either clarity or definition. By judicious adjustment 
of the set and speaker controls speech, always a tell-tale, can be 
pretty faithfully reproduced. 


Price 4 gns. 


. the response of the speaker to high 
notes is a pretty long one.” 
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Finally, little comment is needed from us about the mechanical 
finish of this speaker ; it is robust and well finished in a walnut 
veneer and the table design generally, is nicely proportioned and 
correctly balanced. 


The Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric Pick-Up. De Luxe 
Model. Price £2 5s, 


The principal difference between this pick-up and the de-luxe 
model which was reviewed in these pages some time ago is purely 
mechanical. 

As may be expected, the characteristics of the two are essen- 
tially similar. Reference to the table shows that the range of the 
present model is a particularly long one and that there are no 
peaks in either the treble or bass of any great magnitude. 

The rise in output round about 3,000 c.p.s: is perhaps the most 
noticeable aurally, but even this only becomes really prominent 
at large amplification, much larger, in fact, than will be required 
in a normal size room. At the other end of the scale there is a 
continuous rise in output from about 500 c.p.s. down to something 


** Altogether a most satisfactorily pick-up ; electrically and 
mechanically.”’ 


Voltage 
Output 


Frequency Frequency 


8,460 
7720 
6,650 
6,120 
59550 
5,160 
4,700 
45450 
3,900 
3,540 
3,015 
25512 
2,075 
1,788 
1,579 1.2 

Our measurements, which as usual, were taken with H.M.V. 
Constant Frequency records, a valve-voltmeter and Pyramid 
“Forty Minute ”’ needles were quite definite down to this fre- 
quency (33 c.p.s.) but below this region the larger amplitudes 
precluded us from taking precise readings. For the measurements 
a 500,000 ohm shunt was connected across the pick-up. 

The visual impression of the pick-up’s characteristic was pretty 
well confirmed by subsequent playing tests. There is virility and 
clarity in all registers ; the strings and wood wind being par- 
ticularly well reproduced. As indicated earlier very large 
amplification reveals some hardening of the treble but such an 
output would only be used in a large hall or concert room where 
it is conceivable that the more brittle tone would be of some 
advantage. At all times the bass response is adequate to create 
an amicable balance ; moreover it is well defined. 


Surface noise, using steel needles, though fairly prominent, is 
not of such intensity as to become distracting and those who 
use non-metallic needles will find that the combination not only 
produces a lower surface-noise-to-music ratio, but also a softer 
and a more smooth tone all round. This, with but little sacrifice 
of high notes. 
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Mechanically the pick-up is neat and well designed. In place 
of the rise and fall hinging of the pick-up head as on the original 
de-luxe model, the head is now connected to the arm by a rotary 
joint. Thus needle insertion is equally simple whilst at the same 
time there is less danger of damage to the pick-up by the 
inadvertant lowering of the lid of the cabinet. 

The arm is of a good length (gf ins. between the centre of the 
back pivot and the needle point) and is offset so that when mounted 
correctly alignment errors are small. 


Altogether a most satisfactory pick-up; electrically and 
mechanically. 


The B.T.H. Senior Loudspeaker, A.C. Model. Price £6 17s. 6d. 

It is some time since we had an opportunity of trying out any 
of ine B.T.H. R.K. series of loudspeakers. The last model to 
come our way was the Senior permanent magnet model. This 
was reviewed in the June, 1937, issue. It is significant of loud- 


““ The high notes are clean and forward and the 
bass is solid and well defined.” 


speaker design generally that this particular instrument has 


changed little in the meantime. 
The model under review is similar in some respects in that it 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


“Among the most pressing of our mutual problems is 
Television. Here is a gift of science which is a challenge 
both for the B.B.C. and for your industry. In a remarkably 
short space of time programmes have passed from the level 
of experiment to the level of proved entertainment and value 
and the march of your industry has not lagged behind the 
march of Alexandra Palace.” 


So said the Director General of the B.B.C., Mr. F. W. Ogilvie, 
in a speech at the twelfth annual banquet of the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association held at Grosvenor House Hotel on Monday, 
December 5th. About the distribution of the television service 
Mr. Ogilvie said little. On the other hand the expansion and 


Of 
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employs the same type of diaphragm and centring device ; 
the speech coil impedance (10.5 ohms) and the triple ratio 
matching transformer are standard in all the R.K. speakers. The 
tappings provide ratios of 16 : 1, 25 : 1 and 43 : 1, but by only 
using half the primary winding a further three ratios of 8, 12.5 
and 21.5 : 1 may be obtained. In these circumstances the 
primary inductance will be lowered. To facilitate the changing 
from one ratio to another a link system is employed; thus by 
merely inserting the links into the appropriate sockets (a diagram 
and instructions are engraved on a metal plate attached to the 
chassis) the ratio required is quickly and easily obtained. 
Rectification of the A.C. current for the field is by a half wave 
metal rectifier which, together with its associated smoothing con- 
denser, is fixed in the base of the chassis. The field winding has a 
resistance of 1,000 ohms ; this, by the way, is quite a convenient 
value should one desire to use the winding as a choke in the 
mains equipment of certain types of receiver or amplifier. 


That the special treatment of the diaphragm and the particular 

form of centring device are pretty effective is revealed by the 
speaker’s reactions to a continuous input ranging from about 
8,000 c.p.s. down to 25 c.p.s. Although not entirely free from 
resonances none are of such magnitude as to cause aural dis- 
comfort. Indeed, when using normal records or when listening 
to a good radio transmission the characteristic seems especially 
smooth. There is no doubt about the speaker’s range. Up to 
about 7,500 c.p.s. and as low as 40 c.p.s. it has a useful output. 
The heterodyne record reveals this unmistakably ; but more 
convincing in this respect is the reproduction of a large orchestra 
from the local station. The high notes are clean and forward and 
the deep bass is solid and well defined. An ordinary flat baffle 
about go ins. square and an infinite baffle as provided by the 
wall of a room were used in our tests. Although the quality in 
each case was essentially the same there were slight differences ; 
the wall baffle tended to diminish bass a little but there was some 
compensation in that it provided a three-dimensional effect and 
a more delicate tone generally which the ordinary baffle was 
incapable of producing. 
' Naturally as the input to the speaker was increased so the tone 
hardened appreciably, but up to about 5 watts there is little to 
which the ear takes exception. There are no signs of overloading, 
however, until the 7 watt mark has been passed. 

On the other hand, comparatively low inputs, such as are 
normally used for reproducing speech, reveal but little deteriora- 
tion in either forwardness or definition. 

The mechanical details of both speaker and chassis are well 
thought out so that their useful life is not unnecessarily shortened 
either by the ingress of foreign matter in the gap or by com- 
paratively rough handling. 


A PLAN FOR TELEVISION DISTRIBUTION 


distribution of the service came in for much discussion during a 
recent lecture given by Sir Noel Ashbridge, Chief Engineer of 
the B.B.C. Various methods of expanding the service were 
described but all, it seems, are far too costly to be put into 
practice. 

More optimistic, however, are the disclosures made by Mr. 
Alfred Clark, Chairman of Electrical and Musical Industries 
Ltd. in his speech at the general meeting of the company. Refer- 
ring to the difficulties of television distribution, Mr. Clark said : 

“We believe that our work has resulted in a solution 
which, while permitting an immediate start for relaying 
television to the provinces, is, at the same time economical 
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and will not stand in the way of future A ape It can be 
incorporated and may become part relay system 
embodying future developments. 


““A scheme embodying the results of our work has been 
submitted to the Television Advisory Committee and the 
Post Office, and we have every reason to believe it is being 
sympathetically considered by them at the present moment, 


“* This work, as is in fact all television research work, is 
under the able guidance of Mr. Schoenberg, the head of our 
research laboratories. The importance of this department 
can better be understood if I add that the uses of television 
are expected eventually to go beyond entertainment for 
the public.” 

In addition to this the Selsdon Television Advisory Committee 
are recommending a Government grant of £500,000 for tele- 
vision improvements and expansion. Research by the Post Office 
engineers has resulted in two schemes which will enable television 
to be distributed all over the country. 


It seems that both these and the E.M.I schemes referred to by 
Mr. Clark are similar, in that distribution may be carried out 
either by a system of wireless links employing a much shorter 
wavelength than that used for the present picture transmission, 
or by the use of special cables transmitting the pictures from 
Alexandra Palace to provincial stations for redistribution. 

So now we await the verdict. And if these schemes are brought 
to fruition then 1939 may well be still another landmark in the 
march of progress. 


Murphy Television 


That public interest in television is gaining ground within the 
present area of reception there can be no doubt. Television has 
long since passed the “‘ doubtful ” stage of entertainment but it is 
only during the past few months that the public have convinced 
themselves of this fact. Many manufacturers are weeks behind 
on deliveries and so acute is the shortage that many models 
loaned for press and demonstration purposes have had to be 
recalled and refitted to meet the demand. ' 


We felt the draught too ; early last month we reluctantly had 
to return the model gor television receiver which H.M.V. had 
so graciously installed the previous April. 

We were not without television for long, however. Our 
friends at Welwyn Garden City—Murphy Radio—volunteered 
to fill the gap. But that interim period was just long enough to 
bring home helter-skelter, the words of Television Director, 
Gerald Cock : ‘‘ One must live with television to appreciate it.” 
We have quoted this before, we know, but the significant thing is 
that we did not know how much we really appreciated television 
until we were deprived of its pleasures ! 


However, the Murphy A56V model has restored the familiar 
voices of Elizabeth Cowell, Jasmine Bligh, Joan Miller, Leslie 
Mitchell, and a host of other less familiar voices and faces whose 
business it is to entertain. Radio, once again, has become a 
secondary source of amusement ! 


From time to time we hope to comment on the performance 
of this least expensive of the Murphy television receivers. At the 
moment we will only say that it provides television programmes 
only, the picture is black and white, 74 ins. by 6 ins., as against 
the 10 ins. by 8 ins. picture given by the previous instrument we 
had. Even though the Murphy A56V (£30) has only been 
installed a few days (at the time of writing) it seems to bear out 
our previous contention that the size of the picture, within 
limits, of course, is not so important as it at first may seem. 
Certainly, the disparity between the two picture sizes does not 
seem so great to the eye as their physical dimensions reveal. The 
** long shots ”’ in the studio and in the news reels are the ones 
which reveal the limitations of picture size most. 


Later, we shall recount our experiences with instruments employ- 
ing cathode ray tubes which provide a still smaller picture size. 


| How to convert a radio 
receiver into a two-piece 
radiogram with the aid 
of the Columbia Record 
Player (39s. 6d.) and a 
special table designed by 
Marconiphone. The 
illustration shows 
Marconiphone model 538 
(15 gns.) mounted on 
the new pedestal. The 
record player is mounted 
immediately below the 
set on a platform hinged 
at the right-hand front 
corner. The pedestal 
costs £4 15s. complete 
with record player. It 
is also available without 
the Columbia player, at 
the price of £2 17s. 6d. 


By the Way 


Those in the present television area who possess receivers 
should, for the children’s sake, make a note of the television 
relays from Bertram Mills’ Circus at Olympia. 

The transmissions will take place in the evening programmes 
on January 5th, 6th and 7th with an additional broadcast during 
the afternoon of the 7th. 


Stop Press 


Apropos the proposed schemes for the distribution of Television 
we hear that the Television Advisory Committee have come to 
the conclusion that technically there is now no im ent to 
the relaying of television programmes between Alexandra Palace, 
Bi ham and Manchester. 

There is still the problem of cost ; but it would seem that this 
will not be too exorbitant since the Postmaster General, after 
being informed of the Committee’s decision, has requested from 
the Treasury further revenue from radio licences to meet the cost 
of the television expansion. 

The system will make use of the special cable already laid 
between London, Birmingham and Manchester and the trans- 
mitting power will be increased so as to extend the range. 

An official statement on the subject is being deferred until 


early in 1939. 


Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 

B C N Paris Exhibition 1937 

Radio Pick-up 
‘Loud and Medium Red 

12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR 8.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 


Emerald 
Full Tone Needle 


Acoustic 
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ANY OF YOU WILL REMEMBER 
the days of the old gramophone 
with cylindrical records. What queer 
scratchy noises came through the earphones 
under the guise of music! And the human 
voice sounded as if some little goblin were 
talking from far away. But we thought it 
was wonderful, didn’t we? And so it 
was—but it wasn’t lifelike—not by long 
chalks, although we often said it was. 


It’s useful to remember that early enthusiasm 


when people talk to-day about “ perfect 


reproduction.” There are still plenty of 
people listening to bad reproduction and 
thinking it good. And they’ll go on thinking 
it good until they hear something better. 
By terrific exercise of restraint, I am 
going to stop at once without drawing any 
conclusions or pointing any morals! 


E. J. POWER, 
Managing Director. 
* * * 


*46’ RADIOGRAM (Supersonic Heterodyne), 


long, medium and short wave radio reception with what has been called 


‘Murphy Console Quality’ reproduction. he human voice sounds human, 
and musical instruments like what they are! 

Tone control is fitted and the circuit Tnclodes automatic volume control of 
distant or fading stations, More than fifty short, medium and lon a 
stations are listed on the —— scale, each waveband ligh’ up 
separately as the switch is 

The motor- Soand is flush oR. to avoid the usual trap for dropped needles, 
dust and tobacco ash! The gramophone motor has speed regulator and 
automatic stop. 

The cabinet is finished in dark walnut with light horizontal lines, and looks 
neat and compact. 


D.C./A.C. MODEL £22 A.C. MODEI £20 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL MURPHY SETS 
There are two other competitively priced radiograms at £30 and £85 


EVERY MURPHY SET 


HAS A HIGH EXPECTATION 


Al Mur phy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed for a year. Prices donot apply in Eire, Murphy Radio Ltd,, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, Tel: Welwyn Garden 800 
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We 
are Agents 
(and enthusiasts) 


MURPHY 
RADIO 


* 
It is indeed 
a rare experience 


@ 


In these words a customer 

has been good enough to express 

his appreciation of our Record Service, 

and being human, we are very gratified to 

get his letter. We can help you, too, if you will 

let us. A limitless fund of experience, musical and 

technical is freely put at your disposal. We have an 

immense stock of records and the finest instruments 

and accessories. . . . Now twice their former size, our 

premises offer the greatest comfort and convenience. 

Our postal service is as efficient as the personal—in 
fact, personal service by post! 


Catalogues of Records, Instruments & Accessories 
gladly sent to any address in the world 


The 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHAN 


— Astra House — 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Pee 


LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
4 Doors East of Cambridge Circus 
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REPORTS IN 


FNC again, here is our annual list of instruments and 
accessories that have passed through our hands during the 
past twelve months. For the sake of completeness other equipment 
previously reviewed is also included in the list. 

All electrically. operated instruments are designed for use on 
A.C. mains unless followed by B.O. which indicates that the 
models concerned are battery operated. 

The abbreviations, T.R.F., S., A.W. and P.B. indicate Tuned 
Radio Frequency, Superheterodyne, All-Wave, and Push-Button 
instruments respectively. 

Sound-Boxes 
Asira: Model 6: £2 10s., December 1932. 
Expert: Dynamic Model: £3 5s., January 1935. 

External Horn Gramophones 
E.hi.G.: Mark XA: £25., April 1933. 
Mark XB: £33, February 1934. . 
Mark IX: £17 10s., January 1933. 
Expert: Senior: £32 10s., December 1930. 
Junior: £22 10s., November 1930. 
Minor: £17 10s., May 1931. 
Electrical Gramophones 


Astra: 20 guineas, September 1937. 
Two-Piece: 27 guineas, December 1937. 


Radio Gramophones 
Bush: Model RGq3: S., A.W., 32 guineas, December 1937. 
Decca: Model PT/ML: S., A.W., P.B., 9} guineas, June 1938. 
Model PT/AG: S., A.W., P.B., 25 guineas, August 1938. 
Expert: Three Piece: 35 guineas, May 1935. 
H.M.V.: Model 661: S., A.W., 24 guineas, February 1938. 
Model 4go: S., A.W., 34 guineas, March 1938. 
Model 663: S., A.W., 19 guineas, June 1938. 
Model 801: S., A.W., 80 guineas, May 1937. 
Model 665: S., A.W., P.B., 28 guineas, December 1938. 
Lowther-Voigt: Two-piece: T.R.F., S., £150, April 1936. 
McMichael: Model 375: S., A.W., 35 guineas, December 1937. 
Model 386: S., A.W., 20 guineas, December 1938. 
Marconiphone: Model 563: S., A.W., 67 guineas, February 


1938. 
Model 852: S., A.W., 24 guineas, May 1938. 
Model 871: S., A.W., P.B., 39 guineas, December 1938. 
Murphy: Model AgoRG: S., A.W., £85, April 1938. 
Model A4g6RG: S., A.W., £20, July 1938. 
Philips: Model 702A: S., A.W., £30 gs., January 1938. 
Rimington: Two-piece: T.R.F., 60 guineas, November 1935. 


Receivers 
Bush: Model SW45: S., A.W., 15 guineas, February 1938. 
Model PB50: Portable, P.B. only, 9 guineas, July 1938. 
Model BA53: S., A.W., B.O., 12 guineas, March 1938. 
Decca: Model PT/AC: S., A.W., P.B., 144 guineas, April 


1938. 
Ferranti: Model 515PB: S., A.W.,-P.B., 154 guineas, September 


1938. 
H.M.V.: Model 653: S., A.W., 103 guineas, May 1938. 
Model 681: Portable, S., B.O., 8 guineas, August 1938. 
Marconiphone: Model 564: S., A.W., 22 guineas, December 


1937. 
Model 860: Portable, S., B.O., 8 guineas, June 1938. 
Model 857: S., A.W., 10} guineas, July 1938. 


Pick-ups 
B.T.H.: Piezo Electric: 2 guineas, October 1935. 
Davey: Model DP2: Electro-Magnetic, £3 10s., August 1933. 
Meltrope: Electro-Magnetic: £2 10s., January 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush: Studio Model: Piezo Electric, 10 guineas, 
September 1937. 
Standard Model: Piezo Electric, 35s., August 1934. 
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RETROSPECT 


De Luxe Model: Piezo Electric 45s., February 1935. 
Telefunken : Model ‘‘ To 1000”: Electric Magnetic, 5 guineas, 


January 1938. 
Model “ To 1001 ’’: Electro Magnetic, 5 guineas, August 1938. 


Loudspeakers 


B.T.H.: Senior R.K.: Permanent Magnet, £5 17s. 
June 1937. 

—e Model 521A: Electro-Magnet, £20, December 
1938. 

Rola: G.12: Electro-Magnet A.C., £7 15s., January 1936. 

G.12: Permanent Magnet, 5 guineas, March 1936. 

Voigt: Corner Horn Model: reviewed with Lowther-Voigt 
Radiogram, May 1935 and April 1936. 


6d., 


Gramophone Motors, Automatic Record Changers, Playing 
Desks, etc. 


ome Automatic Record Changer: £7 17s. 6d., November 

1936. 

U.26 Motor: Universal, £2 gs. 6d., September 1936. 

A.C.37 Motor: reviewed in connection with Autochanger above. 
£1 8s. 6d., November 1936. 

Garrard: Automatic Record Changer: Model RC1A, £10, 
March 1938. 

H.M.V.: Record Player, Model 119: £3 19s. 6d., December 


1937. 
Needles 


Burmese Colour: Emerald: 2s. for 10, May 1935. 

Columbia: Chromium: 1s. for 10, March 1933. ° 

Decca: Decpoint: 1s. for 10, November 1933. 

E.M.G.: Three Star Fibres: 2s. for 40, November 1935. 

H.M.V.: High Fidelity: 1s. for 10, May 1935. 

Im: Long Playing, November 1937. 

Pyramid: Forty Minute: 1s. 6d. for 50, November 1936. 

R.V.W.: 2s. for 8, May 1938. 

Universal: 2s. for 8, September 1938. 

Walco : September, October and December 1938, 
12s. each. 


Needle Cutters and Sharpeners ; 


E.M.G.: Fibre Cutter: 5s., January 1932. 

Expert: Fibre Cutter: 6s., March 1933. 

Meltrope: For Burmese Colour, Universal, Expert, Im and 
R.V.W. Needles: 3s. 6d., July 1933. 

Universal: For Burmese Colour, Universal, Expert, Im and 
R.V.W. Needles: 5s., April 1936. 


Miscellaneous 


Pamphonic: Tone Filter: reviewed in conjunction with Tele- 
funken Pick-ups, January and August 1938. 

Rothermel: Hushatone Unit: 35s., January 1938. 

Stentorian: Long Arm Remote Control Unit: 
December 1936. 


12s. 6d., 


“THE GRAMOPHONE BROADCASTS 


From 10 p.m, to 10.15 p.m. every Thursday 
evening a programme of gramophone records 
arranged by ‘‘ Bohemian” will be broadcast 
from Radio Lyons (wavelength 215.4 metres). 

In the compilation of the programmes the 
primary consideration will be light entertain- 
ment and this he hopes to make palatable to 
all tastes. 

So note the wavelength, the day and the time 
of the broadcasts. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


By RALPH E. HIGGINGS (‘‘ Rondo ’’) 


EFORE turning to other subjects we gladly record the 
Baiscovery of further notable rarities during recent months in 
Australia: Wam Rooy 2-2715 Der Sangerkrieg (second copy 
repor:ed in Melbourne) Suzanne Adams 3293 “ Romeo ” valse 
(first “opy reported in Melbourne), Caruso 52417 Cielo e mar and 


nome, 03036 Chant Hindu and 03037 
“ Bohéme,” Addio. 

A brief description of some of the 
super-rarities existing in Australian col- 
lections might be of interest to readers— 
all have been discovered in Australia. 

Caruso 52419 “Adriana Lecouvreur”’ 
is surely one of his finest records with 
marvellous high notes and lovely phras- 
ing, altogether equal in our estimation 
to anything he recorded before or after. 

The extremely rare Lassalle. Pensée. 
d@’automne (Pathe disc) is really excellent. 
It was from this copy that the I.R.C.C. 
re-recording was made. 

Hermann Winkelmann, creator of 
Parsifal at the Bayreuth premiere, is 
represented by a grand (double-sided 
black label “ dog”) copy of the Prize 
Song and Hymn to Venus. The dis- 


Suzanne Adams 


song would hesitate to award it place as possibly the finest 

version (allowing for cuts) ever made, while the Hymn to Venus— 
usically on a lower plane—is well sung. 

_ Of Santley’s 052000 Non piu andrai two copies have been known 

in recent years though trace of one has now unfortunately been 

lost, the owner having gone abroad. Figaro (Mozart’s vintage) 
as, of course, one of Santley’s most notable roles, hence it is 


somewhat surprising to note that collectors who have heard the: 


disc report the recording to be rather lifeless. 


and is admirably spoken : the 
larity of diction and completely natural manner being notable 
and entirely lacking in tendency to the affected mannerisms of 
speech or horrible accent to which unfortunately so many 
speakers and elocutionists are prone. 
_Zélie de Lussan’s Styrienne from ‘‘ Mignon ” (Beka disc) earns 
highest praise for the richness and velvety quality of the voice 
‘hich is well recorded. 


and L. HEVINGHAM-ROOT (Australia) 


Sammarco 52374 Prologue though abridged is certainly one of 
the best versions. The voice is finely recorded, but the singer 
apparently has no pretensions to vocal finesse. 

Calvé 3282 Magali (two copies), This very tuneful air is | 
delightfully sung, Calvé ending it with an exquisite pianissimo 
sustained high note, followed amusingly by a terrific bang (pardon 
—we should say—final chord) from Sir Landon Ronald. : 

Surely 1902 must ever be marked as a “ red letter ” year (in 
more ways than one) for it was the year in which Calvé, Caruso, 
Plancgon, Scotti, Sammarco, Suzanne Adams, Bispham and 
Van Rooy (what a marvellous and diverse array of talent !) 
made some of their superlatively excellent and notable records. 

Has not the time arrived when an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the speed at which early records should be played would 
be welcomed by collectors ? The matter has, of course, been 

mentioned in these pages before, but 
as far as we are aware nothing eventu- 
ated. The correct speeds for Fonotipia 
and Odeon discs are often especially 
puzzling to determine and catalogues 
when one is lucky enough to find an 
early one) are not always very helpful. 
With regards G. & T. issues the approxi- 
mate scale of speed to adopt appears to 
be for recordings 1900-1903 about 
74, 1904, 5, 6 about 76, and 1907, 8 about 
78, though, of course, there are excep- 
tions. The few early Columbias we 
have heard appear to be consistent at 
80, but Fonotipias and Odeons vary 
from 74 to 82 in a most puzzling manner. 
And what of the lesser makes, for 
instance Zonophone and Beka? An 
early Zonophone Tetrazzini 10004 Ah 
non giunge seems to require a speed of 80, 
which is much faster than the speed for 
the G. & T. of the same period. Is 
there a collector with sufficient leisure 
and patience to go thoroughly into the 
matter and so confer a boon on his . 
fellow collectors ? 


A feature of early recordings that 
seems to have almost entirely escaped 
mention in “C.C.” is that of uncon- 
ventional mannerisms and humour con- 
sciously—but more often unconsciously 
—introduced by the artists. The amusing ejaculations or impera- 
tive commands of Calvé (in the London 1902 batch) are too well 
known to call for more than passing mention, but her final 
shriek in the “ Carmen” Seguedille (3285) is always evocative 
of mirth. More or less authentic versions of this historic London 
recording session have been given more than once, and though 
the late Sir Landon Ronald’s experiences then must have been 
intensely interesting and amusing, one senses that they were 
not without some trying moments! There is a lengthy conversa- 
tion recorded faintly at the conclusion of Santley’s To Anthea 
2-2864, and this should probably be rendered at least in part 
audible if played on a modern radiogram capable of providing 
considerable amplification. Plangon’s 1902 Véau d’or 2-2668 is 
followed by quite a long conversation too, concluding with a 
regular bellow from someone, but who ? we know not... . 
Then there is a most audible sigh of relief at the end of Ada 
Crossley’s Caro mio ben (G. & T. copy 53361) though it is not in 
evidence in the I.R.C.C. re-issue. Announced records provide 
some unusual features as when Gilibert singing two French 


| | 
il 
Rusticana.”” One of our most prominent collectors has discovered 
a splendid batch of very early Victor and Columbia discs, the 
most notable of which are Plangon 81040 Serenade “ Faust,” 
81022 Noel, 81034 “ Damnation de Faust Serenade,” 5019 Deux 
Grenctiers, 5021 “ Faust”? Veau d’or, “‘ Huguenots” Piff paff, 
Scot! 81021 Prologue, 81022 Dio possente (notably good though 
“cut ’), 81041 “ Sonnambula ” Vi ravviso (a delightful rendition), 
Ada Crossley 81001 Caro mio ben and 81004 Four leaf clover and 
Columbias Suzanne Adams 1195 Printemps nouveau, 1198 Coquette, 
Sembrich 1364 “‘ Ernani,” Edouardde 
Reszke 1221 Infelice and 1223 Serenade 
de lion Juan. Still another energetic 
collector rejoices in the finding of six 
1904 Melbas in almost mint condition— 
03017 Ah fors’ 2 lui Part 1, og019 Se 
Saran Rose, 03022 Good-bye, 03025 Caro i 7 
covery some three years ago created ! 
something of a_ sensation amongst 
collectors here. We do not think anyone 
having heard his singing of the Prize 
| 
“Carmen Sylva” 1235 A Friend. This disc is a precious 
treasure preserving the only recording in English of the late 
| t 
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songs (on one disc 032119) announces the second song in the 
middle of the disc but not the first ! Mme. Aino Ackté announcing 
the Air des bijoux (Odeon 36870) positively barks the word Faust 
with extreme abruptness and on the whole one might conclude 
that not many. artists. would be acceptable as radio announcers 
of the present day! Mispronunciation, too, can raise a smile, 
and not even the greatest artists are exempt from occasional 
lapses. Hear the great Patti tell of “‘ Sweet Jennie making ’ay ”’ 
(Edinboro’ Town 03064) and Sembrich (Victor 88096) Lass 
with the delicate air consistently mispronounces “‘ Lass ” as “‘ Larss.”’ 
Even more amusing are some of the early accompaniments which 
achieve at times extremely unexpected results owing to the 
inadequacy of early recording methods. Not even the most 
capable accompanist could be sure of success in recording. To 
Tetrazzini’s Ah non giunge (Zonophone 10004) brother-in-law 
Cleofonte Campanimi (no less) appears to have performed for the 
greater part on two empty petrol tins: at least so one would 
infer from the weird sounds which emerge and which invariably 
give rise to derisive laughter. Something of the same fate awaited 
the accompanist to Rosina Storchio’s O luce di quest’ anima 
(Fonotipia 39402) though in this case the effect is less excruciating. 
The orchestra (?) accompanying Francisco’s famous version of 
La Paloma (062004) would seem to have been comprised chiefly 
of an extremely healthy and melodiously ? vocal contingent: of 
swine, while the quite incredible accompaniment to Ackté’s 
Jewel Song (previously referred to), which we have heard both in 
the original and in the recent re-issue besides sounds of the swine 
variety appears to include also something much’ worse. 
Obbligati are much maligned (sometimes justly so) but one cannot 
omit a classic gem of this variety (though strictly outside the 
celebrity class) Kate Cove’s Little bird singing so sweetly (Nicole 
5310), in which record the raptuous twitterings of a most assertive 
flute seldom fail to reduce the audience to a state of helpless 
hilarity. Then there are the accompanists who like to shine in 
their own little bit of limelight and perform an additional (and 
quite unnecessary) postlude to the aria. For this form of amuse- 
ment La donna e mobile must have exerted a fantastic fascination 
for accompanists. List then to these brilliant efforts with this 
popular aria—the desire to play “con brio” is evident on 

’s version (Victor 2531), but less so on De Lucia’s 
(52411). In both these cases the accompanist achieves with 
great satisfaction an abrupt impromptu ending, but the result 
is less happy when you hear John McCormack (Odeon 57508) 
as the accompanist plays eight bars according to soore after the 


aria finishes and then stops dead without any concluding chord.. 


Much the same fate awaits in Caruso’s “ Adriana Lecouvreur ”” 
52419 for after he has sung the pianist—the composer, Cilea— 
Just seems to wander on, improvising as he goes, till the technicians 
suddenly remembering him, cut him off in the middle of a phrase, 
the effect being naturally somewhat ludicrous. Another phase of 
unconscious humour is to be found in some of the extraordinarily 
weird efforts to supply in English titles in the catalogues to some 
of the recorded songs and arias. Two classic gems of this nature 
may be mentioned : Vulcan’s song from “* Philemon et Baucis ” 
is given as “‘ Sparks fly out the smithy’s door’ and the Queen of 


the Night’s Vengeance aria from “ Flauto Magico ”—Gli angui - 


d’inferno—as “ Hellish Revenge,” which title rather savours of 
Hollywood at its worst melodramatic of thirty years or more ago. 
The printers exploit of more recent date in transforming “‘ angui 
d’inferno” into “‘ angeli d’inferno” is probably well known, 
but in mercy the names of the recording companies concerned 
are withheld. Another prizewinning effort of the “ howler” 
class may be quoted from the German Zonophone catalogue of 
1903 “‘ These whistling records are loud and clear and are 
suitable for people of any nationality. . . .” 

Overseas readers may be interested to know that many of the 
greatest international artists of collectors period or earlier have 
visited Australia. One of the very first of the celebrities to brave 
the distance and the then tedious voyage was none other than 
the great Ima di Murska, who toured Australia in the 1870's, 
visiting New Zealand also. The mother of one of the writers, 
then a young girl not yet in her ’teens, heard Di Murska sing in 
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Melbourne and was deeply impressed by her brilliant singing. 
Another very famous artist who came to us before the recording 
period was Antionette Sterling. Of the artists who did recon 
the Australian born artists—Melba, Ada Crossley, and Amy 
Castles were very well known, but not so many will remember 
Frances Saville, most of her career being spent abroad. Of the 
singers from overseas Australia joyfully welcomed the advent 
in the two or three decades preceding the Great War artists 
very diverse in type and talent. These include Albani, Calvé, 
Nordica, Arral, Kirkby-Lunn, Bispham, Andrew Black ani 
Charles Santley. To the singers may be added the names of two 
famous artistes Sarah Bernhardt and Ellen Terry. 

The name of the great Pol Plangon has frequently appeared in 
**C.C.” and we are proud to proclaim ourselves two of his most 
ardent devotees and admirers. As our collections together include 
no less than forty-one of the fifty-six recordings listed by Mr. 
Bauer—(many of them being “‘ originals’) some descripticn of 
them may be welcome to collectors. 

Generously indeed, was Plangon endowed by nature. Gifted 
with a superb voice, a singularly handsome presence ard a 
splendid physique he lent distinction to any role he interpreted. 
Moreover he a remarkable flair in appropriate costuming 
characterised by exquisite taste and impeccable judgnient, 
further enhancing the attraction of his numerous appearaiices, 
Possessing a voice of great range, wondrous sonority and war: nth, 
and remarkable flexibility, he accomplished with ease admirable 
production and variety of tone colour and expression besides 
enduring all he did with typical French elegance and refinement. 
Such was his vocal agility and faultless ease of delivery and control 
that he could (and did sometimes by way of exercise) sing 
coloratura arias, and he possessed a trill so perfect that it might 
well have been envied by'many an eminent soprano, In contrast 
in legato passages the steadiness of the voice and the smoothnes 
of the vocal lines consistently reached a standard of excellence, 
which nowadays few singers can even distantly imitate, much 
less approach. 

As with Calvé and the others already referred to, so with 
Plancon pride of place for his most interesting records must go 
to the extremely attractive 1902 London set. These recordj 
(such as we know of them) are remarkable for their naturalness 
and the excellent way in which they reproduce the voice, moreover 
two of the set are unique, as he never recorded again t 
Huguenots ” and ‘‘ Carmen”? arias. 

Commencing then the 1902 London set numerically 2-2660 
Air de Capulet is splendidly sung with some glorious high notes, 
which are not in evidence in the later 1904 version (3-32664) 
as it is tra down a tone. By the end of 1903 (as recorded) 
he had shed all his high notes and even where they were per 
tissible they were rigorously avoided. 

2-2661 ‘‘ Huguenots”: Piff paff may be extolled as_ superh 
singing, characterised by expressive vigour required by th 
character of Marcel. Undoubtedly one of Plangon’s finest 
efforts. 

2-2662 Deux Grenadiers (also recorded 12 in., 1904, 032026* 
and 1906, 032050) can scarcely be classed as classical leider singing, 
much of the effect being lost with the French version. 

2-2663 “Faust”: Serenade de Mephisto (also recorded 1904, 
3-32644 and 12 in., 1906, 032048), Mr. Julian Morton Moses i 
his “ Record Collectors’ Guide ” lists the Victor numbers of th 
recordings as 1904 (with piano) and a 10 in. 1906* (with orchestra) 
which is not in Mr. Bauer’s list both as 81040 as well as the 12 in. 
1906, 85100, from which it would appear that the Victor Company 
issued two different recordings under the same number 81040 
The 1902 version is an admirable interpretation of this very we 
known aria, the 12 in. 1906 being the next best. The sardoni 
laughter is varied considerably in the three versions known to 

2-2664* “Le Caid”: Air du Tambour major (also recorded 
12 in., 1903, 032019*, 1906, 032033* and 1907, 032065). Ti 
our abiding regret this aria has refused to come to us except 1 
its latest double-sided Victor form of the 1907 recording (6247) 
but this disc inshrines a most brilliant tour-de-force worthy 6 
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the highest praise. This vivid masterpiece of musical character- 
isation of the gorgeous drum-major proclaiming so dashingly his 
invincible triumphs is sung with a delightful swagger and with 
ridiculous ease attainable only by a singer of pre-eminent genius. 
Our unbounded admiration is claimed by the superb poise and 
control and the amazing variety of tone colours employed ; 
nothing seems to present any difficulty to the singer, coloratura 
runs, trills, staccato. Note, too, the touches of whimsical drollery 
or airy lightness which at times he employs with such unerring 
judgment. 

92-2665 Les Rameaux (also recorded 1903, 032025* and 1906, 
032049). In the 10 in. disc the singer sings one verse only and 
consequently he does not have to worry about fitting it all in and 
the result is a fine piece of singing with great depth of feeling. 


2-2666* (also recorded 1905, 3-32677) Couplets de Vulcan is 
magnificent and one of the few records which include the famed 
trill. The characterisation of the surly old Vulcan and of his 
unfortunate love affair with Venus are splendidly portrayed. 


2-2667 *‘ Carmen”: Air du Toreador. A fine rendition of a very 
well-known air with marvellous low notes and some very g 
hig: notes. Plangon makes Escamillo sound like a gentleman 
instead of a mere “‘ tough guy ”’ as most singers manage to do. 

2-2668 “‘ Faust’’: Veau d’or (also recorded 1904, 3-32665* and 
1906, 3-32679. This is almost a classical rendition of an aria that 
often receives queer treatment. It is snarled, yelled, bellowed or 
howled but oddly enough seldom sing, hence this version is all 
the more acceptable. The 1906 record does not reach the level 
of the 1902. 

2-32909 Le Soupir (also recorded 1905, 3-32590—former 
preferable) is a melodious song by Bemberg. The 1903 demon- 
strates the glorious sonority of his voice. ¥ 

From December 1903 all recordings were made by the Victor 
Company. 


3-32661 ‘‘ Noel”? (also recorded 032032, 12 in., 1906). The 
10 in, is a fine recording from the vocal viewpoint, but the less 
said about the accompaniment the better! The 12 in. is an 
instance of true nobility in Plangon’s voice, the rendition though 
excellent is not of the standard of the 10 in. Both versions are 
eloquently sung with deep sincerity. 


3-32179 ‘‘ Damnation de Faust’: Serenade (also recorded 
1906, 3-32678). The earlier version is easily one of the best of 
Plancon’s records. There is fire and vigour that is lacking in the 
later recording, and for so early a period the piano is excellent. 

032024 “ Sonnambula”: Vi ravviso. This most popular aria is 
perfectly suited to his voice and style, but though he displays 
smoothness and sonority in its tunefully flowing measures the 
interpretation fails to reach the height of perfection attained so 
often by him, 

52070 Pro peccatis (also recorded 12 in., 1908, 052218). The 
1904 is a grand version of this typical Rossinian number, but the 
1908 version is disappointing as the voice sounds a trifle old and 
the singing, particularly near the end of the second verse, tends 
towards hardness, a characteristic extremely rare in association 
with Plangon. 

3-32663 “‘ Le Chalet”: Vallons de |’ Helvetie. A most tuneful 
but apparently now seldom sung aria in the old style. A gorgeous 
example of Plangon’s coloratura singing in which he performs 
some amazing feats, and certainly does not follow the score. 

3-32591 “‘ Dinorah”: Huntsman’s song. Another melodious 
and cheerful aria now rarely heard. It is a fascinating little air 
splendidly sung and well recorded. 

3-32592 Credo (Fauré) is vocally one of the most opulent of his 
recordings and a grand piece of singing, but the singer omits 
most of the upper notes, using some of the composer’s, and some 
of his own, but the result is most effective. 

052090 and 052117 Grand’ Isi, grand’ Osiri and Qui sdegno 
from “* Flauto Magico”? may be mentioned together. Both are 
classic examples of true Mozartian singing, such as is seldom now 
heard. Possibly the best versions of these arias extant. 
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032022 Le Vallon (Gounod) is an admirable example of perfect — 
steadiness and control in the suave measures of this beautiful 
but slightly melancholy song in contemplative vein. 


032027 Jesus de Nazareth may best be briefly described as a 
magnificent version of this very well known and deservedly 
popular song, rather marred by a quite unnecessary high note 
at the end. 


032028 Le Lazzarone and Le Filibustier though well sung are 
likely to find fewer admirers than most of his recordings. Le 
Lazzarone was also recorded in 1903 (2-32911*). 


032023 Le Cor. Another superlative effort. The singing is 
wonderfully fine and exhibits throughout a marvellously sonorous 
voice and matchless phrasing and breath control. There is a 
glorious low D at the end. 

2-52585 “‘ Marta”: Porter Song. This jovial air is sung with 
tremendous vigour and including some almost incredibly perfect 
trills. and some nice touches of coloratura singing. Most 
exhilarating ! 


3-32692 ‘“* Damnation de Faust”: Chanson de la puce and 032066 
Voici des roses from the same opera are definitely below the very 
high standard that Plangon has set himself in his other records. 


032064 “‘ Don Carlos’”’: Elle ne m’aime pas. This aria requires 
an artist of quite exceptional interpretative powers, as when 
rendered by singers of lesser talent it is liable to degenerate towards 
dullness or lack of interest. This version is certainly one of the 
best of the aria recorded. 


034015 ‘‘ Faust”: final Trio with Eames and Dalmores. 
Unique being the only recording in which he joins his voice with 
other singers. He sings the part splendidly, but unfortunately 
the recording is inadequate and the other artists not at their best 
by any means. 


* 032078 ‘Etoile du Nord”: O jours heureux and 052217 
“* Mignon”: Berceuse are melodious arias: well sung but these 
latest recordings of 1908 do not reach the height of excellence of 
many earlier recordings. 


032077 ‘‘ Robert le Diable”’ : Nonnes qui riposez is a fine rendition 
of a dramatic number. 


Readers will by now have noted our trend towards redundancy 
of eulogistic and superlative adjectives, but the standard of 
excellence of Plangon’s recordings maintains such a consistently 
lofty standard that this praise is merited to the fullest degree. 


In the foregoing notes the G. & T. numbers are quoted. The 
Victor numbers may be ascertained by reference to Mr. Bauer’s 
list. (Readers please note that the asterisk * indicates records 
which are not in our collections and comments do not, therefore, 
necessarily apply to them. The numbers have been mentioned 
in order that all recordings of the song or aria under consideration 
should be grouped together.) 

Records by Plangon were also issued on the Zonophone label, 
but very little seems to be known about them, and we consider 
that more information concerning records of celebrities issued 
by the. ‘‘ lesser companies ”—especially Beka and Zonophone 
is highly desirable. The 1903 catalogue of the latter company 
in our possession mentions that there were then two other Zono- 
phone catalogues, one listing discs with light blue labels and the 
second discs with orange labels, both belonging to the more 
expensive classifications of the then Zonophone records. Can 
some collector supply the information ? 

It is gratifying that some of the mysteries of early records are 
gradually being cleared up. We now know (for instance) some 
of the titles recorded by Rose Caron. Can we hope for definite 
information concerning Marie Brema and Fritzi Scheff, both 
of whom are said to have recorded. Perhaps the former may tell 
us herself, if approached ? 

In conclusion may be ‘sincerely thank our many friends and 
correspondents—both new and old—here and overseas for their 
very kind and numerous words of appreciation for our initial 
contribution (May “ C.C.”’). 
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SOME RECORDS OF 1938 


A Suggested List 


In the welter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always the 
danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. Our reviewers have 
be useful to readers. 


Beethoven : Overture. Vienna Philharmonic (Weingartner). 
Columbia LX6g0. 
Beethoven: First Symphony. Views: Philharmonic (Weingartner). 
Columbia LX677-9. 
Berlioz: Roman Carnival Overture. Concertgebouw (Mengelberg). 
Telefunken SK2489. 
Brahms: Tragic Overture. B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini). H.M.V. 
DB 
Chabries London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati). 
Columbia DX877-8. 
Corelli: Christmas Concerto. London Symphony Orchestra (Walter). 
H.M.V. DB3639-40. 
Dvot4k: Cello Concerto. Casals and Czech Philharmonic (Szell). 
H.M.V. DB3288-92._ 
: Concerto Grosso in B 
harmonic Orchestra (E. ). H.M.V. C2993. 
Haydn: Military Symphony. Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). H.M.V. 
DB3421- 
Mozart : he Concerto in G, K453. Fischer Chamber Orchestra. 
H.M.V. DB3362-4. 
Nicolai: Merry Wives Overture. Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Reichwein). Parlophone E11378. 
Wagner : Prelude and Good Friday Music (Parsifal). Berlin Philharmonic 
(Furtwangler). H.M.V. DB3445-7. 
Walton: Viola Concerto. Riddle and London Symphony Orchestra 
(Walton). Decca X199-201. 
Weber : Overture Oberon. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 
Columbia LX746. 


Chamber Music 
Quintet in B minor Op. 115. Busch Quartet and Reginald 
Kell. H.M.V. DB3383-6. 
Chopin: Sonata in B flat minor Op. i Kilenyi. Columbia LX691-3. 
Couperin : Suite, Concerto in the Theatrical Style. Wiesbaden College of 
Music. Telefunken E2354-5. 
Handel: Suite in D minor, Danish Quartet. = M.V. cy 
Mendelssohn : t in E flat major Op. Budapest S 
Quartet. H.M.V. DB2511-3. 
Mozart : io and Fugue in C minor K.546. Busch Chamber Players. 
H.M.V. DB3391. 


Sonata in major K.930 and Romance in A flat major K. Anh 
3424-6 


M K. Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. 
ozart 593- t. 
Bg0go-2. 


D 


Instrumental 
Rondino and Gavotte in E major. Kreisler. H.M.V. 
162 
: Toccata in A major (Paradies) and Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 
Eileen Joyce. Parlophone E11354. 
Beethoven: Sonata in G major Op. 96 No. 10. Goldberg and Lili 
Kraus. Parlo.-Odeon. R20383-5. 


RECORDING AS A FINE ART 


PROFESSIONAL PROCESS—WAX PRESSINGS 


LEVY’S SOUND 
STUDIOS, LTD. 
73 New Bond Street, London, W.| 


Largest and Best Equipped Private 
Recording Studio in this Country 
Telephone : Mayfair 8521 
For FREE Consultation on all Recording Matters 


L. Goossens ne London Phil- 


Beethoven: Sonata in C minor Op. 13. er Decca X202-3. 

Chopin: Etude in F major Op. 10 No. 5 yor arantelle. Arrau. Parlo 
phone R2588. 

Chopin: Rondo in E yat Op. 16. Kitain. Columbia DX839. ~ 

Debussy: Jardins sous la pluie and Mouwvements Perpetuels (Poulenc) 
Etude (Stravinsky). Moiseivitch. H.M.V. C2998. 

Liszt: Ballade in B minor. Kentner. Columbia DX851-2. 

Liszt: Liebestraum and Impromptu No. 2 Op. 31 (Fauré). Eileen Joyce, 
Parlophone E11372. 

Mozart-Kreisler: Rondo. Goldberg. Parlo. -Odeon R20373. 

Rimsky-Korsakov-Strimer : Flight of the Bumble Bee and Mazurka in 
E minor Op. 25 No. 3 (Scriabine) and Elegie Op. 3 No. 1 (iXach- 
maninov). Kitain. Columbia DX853 

Schubert : Sonata in A minor Op. 143 and Bindler Op. 18. Lili Kraus, 
Parlo.-Odeon R20388-go. 

Schubert : Moments Musicaux Op. 94 . Schnabel. H.M.V. DB335°33-60. 

Schubert-Liszt : ‘ Wanderer” Fantasia Sor piano and orchestra. Queens 
Hall Orchestra conducted Henry Wood. Decca X185-7. 

Schubert: March in G minor Op. 40 No. 2 and Three Military Mc ches 
Op. 51. ig Schnabel and Karl Ulrich Schnabel. H.\.V. 


527 
“nro Op. go and Op. 142. Fischer. H.)1.V. 


In Mr. Little’s list no singer is mentioned twice and the items choses 
include canzoni, Lieder and operatic extracts. 
Bjorling, J.: O paradiso and Cielo e mar. H.M.V. DB3302. 
Mondnacht and Der Nussbaum. H.M.V. DA4427. 
Faticanti, E.: excerpts from La Forza del Distino. Parlophone E11 380. 
Flagstad, K.: Ocean, thou mighty monster. es M.V. DB3 
Fuchs, M.; Wieber, E. ; Schoffler Arabella. 
Telefunken E1477. 
Gigli B.: La danza and Marechiare. H.M.V. DA1650. 
Janssen, H.: Der Wegweiser and Das Wirtshaus. H. M1. V. DB3496. 
Lemnitz, T.: Porgi amor and Dove sono. H.M.V. DB3462. 
Malipiero, G.: Spirto gentil and Una furtiva lagrie Parlophone 
11384. 
Pasero, T.: Ella giammai m’ amo. Parlophone £11367. 
Schumann, E.: Four songs.’ H.M.V. 
tignani, E. : Ss? apre per te il mio cor. Parlophone E113 
Tauber, R.: O wie angstlich and Dies Bildnis. Parlo. ; R20386. 


Frank Titterton : Erl King. Decca wa 
Peter Dawson: Two Grenadiers. H. MY. Be6g 

Norman Walker: Holbrooke excerpts. Decca 

Nan Maryska: Alleluia. H.M.V. B8728. 

Raymond Newell: The Devil of the Flora Dee. Columbia DB1759. 
Lyons Mixed Chorus: Trois Chansons. Columbia DX849. 
Sydney MacEwan: Sacrament. Parlophone R2526. 

Tino Rossi: Aubade. Columbia DB1792. 

Nancy Evans: Gurney Songs. Decca K889-90. 

Richard Tauber: English Rose. Parlophone ROa0q00. 

Webster Booth: Flower Song. H.M.V. C3030. 

Milicent Phillips: Bacio. Parlophone R2589. 
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prefer Bach doesn’t really concern us. We have, how- 

ever, noticed that there is an increasing tendency for 
the Stately Homes of England to be filled with the strains of 
music perfectly reproduced ; and this, irrespective of the 
“ brow height ” of the owner. Incidentally, we are selling an 
increasing number of Pamphonic Gramophones to these 
same homes. You see the connection, do you not ? 

This fact, though interesting, is not surprising. Because, 
you see, when we designed the Pamphonic we said to our 
engineers, “‘ We want the perfect gramophone—you can 
forget, the price.” 

They thereupon set to work and produced the Baby Pam- 
phonic. For the first time, here is a gramophone which really 
reproduces. Nothing is lost, nothing added. The separate 
speaker is 50 per cent. more sensitive than any other now 
available. The amplifier will reproduce the band of 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tut GRAMOPHONE, 


104 Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an.answer — 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Orchestral Music in England 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I hope your attention has been drawn to the letter from Mr. 
Wimbush which was published in your November issue. This letter 
is at once the most sensible and most musicianly contribution to 
your magazine which has been published for many months. I hope 

f™@ you will not dismiss your correspondent as “ cantankerous ” 
because he gives the truth about the great (?) Toscanini, and, I 
may add, Toscanini’s records. 

The thoughts of all connoisseurs of music and records have been 
aptly expressed by Mr. Wimbush—“. . . and the adulation which 
he (Toscanini) has received is a discouraging manifestation of the 
herd mind the behaviour of the fans (including THe 
GRAMOPHONE) suggests that men like Weingartner, Harty, 
Monteux and Szell have lived in vain, which is nonsense.” My one 
regret is that this letter was not published on the front page of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE instead of being in comparative obscurity. 

Regarding the Gramophone Conference at High Leigh, I 
hope that the results will include :— 

1. An invitation to the Telefunken Company to record all the 
major orchestral works of the masters. This is really inevitable of 
course in view of the abominable English recordings which have 
been issued during the past few years. 

2. Reviews and re-reviews of new orchestral recordings (not music 
and meanderings) to be published in a language we can under- 


stand. 
Old Windsor. W. A. WELLING. 


(Our correspondent should note that even Mr. Wimbush admits 
for once the greatness of Toscanini as a conductor. That the 
“herd mind ” follows its betters is an excellent change for the 
“herd mind” and does not detract from the genius of 


Acis and Galatea 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Listening to a broadcast version of Handel’s “ Acis and 

Galatea ” to-night, made me wonder, not for the first time, why it 
is that this lovely work, justly characterized by the Radio Times as, 
“ music without a dull moment,” has never been recorded. 
_ Ata time when song-writing is in danger of becoming a lost art, 
it is surely strange that, while recordings of popular operas, 
many of them of indifferent merit, abound, no place can be 
found for this delightful ‘work by the greatest of all composers 
for the human voice. 

Would it not be possible to persuade Sir Thomas Beecham to 
record a performance of it, with Heddle Nash as Acis, Norman 
Allin as Polyphergus, and Isobel Baillie as Galatea ? 

Wanstead. CHRISTOPHER JOHN NICHOLLS. 


John McCormack 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Inthe October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE under the heading 
“Turntable Talk ” appears the expression that John McCormack 
will make a few more records before retiring. Perhaps he only 
intends to retire from the concert stage, not from recording let us 
hope. Anyhow I wish to list a few songs that Mr. McCormack 
has always listed on his concert programmes, but has never yet 
recorded on records, why he has never recorded any of them so 
far is a mystery to me. Here they are :— 

1. Sentirsi il petto accendere (from “ Artaserse”’) by Vinci. 

2. Goodnight Dear (old English lute melody) arr. by Bunter. 


3. The last Rose of Summer arr. by Thos. Moore. 

4. The meeting of the waters arr. by Thos. Moore. 

Anyone who had the privilege of hearing McCormack sing the 
above numbers will agree they ought to be recorded. I should 
have stated No. 1 is sung in Italian and is not listed in any cata- 
logue by any singer. I heard Mr. McCormack express over the 
radio here, his opinion that The meeting of the waters was the finest 
of all Moore’s songs. Let us hope he will give us some of the above 


in the near future. ; 
New York City. MicHAEL QuINN. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

It is pleasant news to find that Toscanini has added the first 
symphony to his list of Beethoven recordings, and I notice that in 
this set the final disc is one-sided. I wonder if the H.M.V. people 
thought of putting the minuetto on to the single-sided record, so 
that those of us who already have this movement (on the spare side 
of the Tragic Overture) will have only three records to buy ?) 
Incidentally, when I first heard this new Tragic Overture, I found 


_myself wishing that Toscanini would re-record the Haydn Variations 


with the B.B.C. Orchestra, under similar conditions ! . 

I wish the companies could give some advance announcements 
concerning the records they are proposing to issue. It must be 
annoying to buy a recording of a certain work, and then to open 
next month’s GRAMOPHONE and find that the work has been 
given a fresh recording that one would have preferred. At the close 
of Mr. Gaisberg’s article on Sir Landon Ronald, the writer 
mentioned two sets of records issued that month (September) 
which had been recorded as far back as March. How many people, 
knowing that a new Weingartner Beethoven No. 2 was on the way, 
would refrain from buying other recordings ? A considerable 
number, I should think. As it is, however, we know little or nothing 
of what is coming out. 

Surely there is enough of “‘ Coppelia ” to warrant a more-or-less 
complete issue of this delightful ballet music on about two or three 
discs. At present we have a bewildering and overlapping collec- 
tion of snippets. That splendid Columbia record by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Kurtz gives us a good cameo, but 
some favourite movements are still left out. 

Here we are at the beginning of 1939, and there is still no sign 
of an issue in the general lists, of popular Sibelius symphonies like 
the third and fifth or of really attractive shorter works such as 
Night Ride and Sunrise, which should sell like hot cakes ! 

As a very distant reader, I should like to say how much the 
arrival of each month’s GRAMOPHONE is awaited, and how much 
I enjoy W.R.A.’s philosophising, and his capacity for writing 
interestingly about works that he must know backwards and 
sideways as well ! 

New Zealand. Joun. Gray. 

To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

There are at least two recordings of I married a wife, oh then, 
which is so popular in the B.B.C.’s Students’ Song programmes ; 
unfortunately Stuart Robertson’s omits the last (and perhaps 
best) verse “‘ Be kind to the first, for the next may be worse.” 
But what I especially want to point out is that there is a com- 
panion song that ought surely to be on the other side, namely a 
similar ditty from the woman’s point of view. I have heard it, 
entitled, I think, When I was a maiden. And in general I think there 
might well be more records of students’ songs. 

Bressay, Shetland. N. O. M. Cameron. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Are some people not too exacting ? In your December number 
a correspondent wants new recordings of Beethoven’s Harp 
Quartet and Trio in B flat, but what is wrong with the Lener 
Quartet records of the former (Col. LX319-22) and the Cortot- 
Thibaud-Casals rendering of the latter (H.M.V. DB1223-27) ? 
Most gramophiles consider themselves lucky to possess these 
records. 

I hope, sir, you will not consider me equally exacting if I 
venture to air my disappointment in not seeing, month after 
month, a new edition de luxe of Cavalleria Rusticana, preferably 
with Gigli and Dusolina Giannini in the principal parts. The 
existing H.M.V. version is not very good ; Santuzza’s voice is 
sharp and shrill and the orchestra does not play the overture 
well. I do not know the fairly old Italian Columbia rendering 
and it is not in the English catalogue. 

Hatch Beauchamp, Taunton. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Truell seems to have overlooked an excellent recording 
of the Beethoven E Flat Quartet by the Lener combination within 
comparatively recent years. The recordings he has in mind were 
probably done in connection with the Centenary. 

Meantime, what about the Op. 18, Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6 ? 

I am also awaiting the Brahms F Minor Piano Sonata which was 
recorded many years ago by Percy Grainger ; also the Mozart. 
€ Major Quartet, one of the earliest works to be recorded, by 
Lener, complete as an album set. 

Other of your correspondents have urged the claims of the 
Elgar Symphonies, and after hearing Sir Henry Woods perform- 
ance of it at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert, I feel that these 
works might fitly be entrusted to him, with the B.B.C. Orchestra. 

-As for the Beecham recording of Mozart’s Symphony No. 34, I 
still find that a delight, as it is one of those recordings that does 
not seem to “ date ”’. 

East Horsley, Surrey. 


Rachmaninov 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I do not wish to take issue with Mr. Woodfield over matters of 
opinion about Rachmaninov. He is entitled to those opinions. 
But over matters of fact I disagree. Neither Strauss nor Sibelius 
have been “ silent for many years’’. Strauss has written opera 
after opera in between his conductorial duties, the two most 
recent of which are said to be the best since Der Rosenkavalier, his 
last masterpiece. I have it on good authority that Sibelius has 
been composing steadily since last heard from in 1927. 

In contrast to this, Rachmaninov has produced exactly five 
works in the last twenty-one years, including a concerto and a 
symphony which are pale reflections of his earlier works. 

New York City. MANHATTAN. 


A. E. Bugs. 


BERTRAM F. FLETCHER. 


Foreign Recordings 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

During last year some interesting recordings were issued abroad 
and I have made a short list which might be of interest to readers. 

H.M.V. DB5066-8. Nocturnes Nos. 1-3. Debussy. P. Coppola 
and Concerts du Conservatoire. 

H.M.V. L1033. Introduction and Variations. Pierne. Saxo- 
phone Quartet of Paris. 

H.M.V. DB5030-3. Piano works by S. Prokofiev. Played by 
the composer. These include :Visions Fugitives and Suite Pastorale. 

Victor. SET M459. Lieutenant Kije Suite (5 sides). S. Prokofiev. 
S. Koussevitsky and Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

A complete recording of Ravel’s “‘ Gaspard de la Nuit” has 
been issued on French H.M.V. DA4906-7, DB5043. 

A disc that will no doubt be released in this country shortly, is 
an orchestration of Debussy’s Clair de Lune ; it is played by L. 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, on H.M.V. DA1694. 

Pathe have recorded a piano Concerto by R. Hahn on discs 
PAT 86-8. The work is played by M. Tagliafero and a Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by R. Hahn. 
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A delightful disc is one played by H. Merckel accompanied by 
the Concerts Pasdeloup Conducted by P. Coppola, on H.M.YV, 
Lio15 ; side 1 contains the Intermezzo from Lalo’s ‘‘ Concerto 
Russe ”, and side 2 contains Faure’s “‘ Berceuse ’”? Op. 16. The 
recording is excellent. 

A most interesting recording is that of D. Milhaud’s Suit 
Provencale. This work is recorded:on two twelve inch ‘* Chant dy 
Monde ”’ discs, nos. 516-7. The work is played by a Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by R. Desormiere. The recording is not 
approaching the modern standards achieved by H.M.V., but it is 
nevertheless adequate. ‘‘ Chant du Monde” is a small French 
their address being :—137 Boulevard St. Germain, 

aris 6. 

They have issued some interesting choral records of late. ‘Two 
of Auric’s piano Impromptus have also been recorded and a 
Petite Suite by Honegger. 

Birmingham. L. F. B. GitHEspy. 


Singing a Science . 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Some remarks in a letter published in the December issue 
called “‘ Singing a Science,” and signed by W. Spooner, of 
Jamaica, contain statements about Jean de Reszke and his 
singing which in my opinion are both absurd and untrue, and 
I think ought not to be allowed to pass without notice. Perhaps 
I may be entitled to express my views on the subject, for I had the 
privilege of hearing Jean de Reszke frequently throughout his 
operatic career, even as far back as 1875 when I heard him asa 
baritone sing the title role in ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 

Here are some of W. Spooner’s remarks to which I take 
exception. The reader is recommended to “ Study the faces of 
the greatest singers of the last eighty years and note the broad 
face, high cheek-bones, and long neck.”’ Advice not very casy 
to follow. Then “it seems as though Nature deliberately clears 
the way, so to speak. Study particularly the faces of Amalia 
Materna, . . . Pol Plangon, Battistini, Lilli Lehmann, Caruso, 
these all sang with liquid tone, and their voices lasted until 
the end and this voice cannot be perfected except by the fullest 
use of the post nasal cavities.” Just fancy that! and poor 
Caruso’s voice, after the accident in his throat, was never the 
same fine organ that it had been. 

Then comes the sentence “‘ In fact, it may be said that they 
are literally singing with the nose, as Jean de Reszke sensed, but 
never mastered in practice.’’ Jean de Reszke, probably the most 
beautiful singer of any time, unable to acquire the art of singing 
with his nose ! 

The last paragraph I will quote says “‘ Consider the tragedy 
of Scotti, Campanini, Jean de Reszke, and others who at the 
zenith of their powers as actors left the stage because their most 
vital asset, their voices, had left them.” Is that so ? I have met 
pupils of Jean de Reszke who have told me that after his retire- 
ment, owing to his becoming stout and physically unable to 
stand the fatigue of singing through long operas, his voice con- 
tinued unimpaired, and that the beauty of his voice and its 
power never failed. 


Wimbledon, S.W.19. Percy A. Butt. 


Vibrato and Tremolo 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Sincerely do I welcome discussion and I am only too ready to 
see criticised anything I may write—only in that way does one 
learn and the man who cannot learn is culturally dead—but really 
Mr. Ball of Salford, such supercilious remarks as are made in 
your letter in the October GRAMOPHONE get one nowhere. 

First you begin by agreeing with the very essence of my 
letter that Vibrato and Tremolo are distinct, the one an asset and 
the other a fault. You suggest that I am “ particularly unfortunate 
in my choice of singers.” I do not deny you your opinion for one 
moment and only regret that you do not put forward alternative 
suggestions. With regard to Supervia, she may have had one or 
two faults, but her resources were immense and overwhelmed any 
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imperfections she may have had. The result was superb artistry. 
So many have her liabilities but have not the wealth of resources to 
overwhelm them. And surely, Mr. Ball, Caruso’s reputation is 
answer to your accusation that because he had nodules in 1917, he 
should not have been taken, between 1895 and 1915 as an example 
of superb singing. If in 1905 the art of Caruso was not as near to 
perfection as one can hope to attain, then “ All truth is a lie.” 

If Mr. Ball thinks that Destinn screamed and howled for years, 
I can only suggest that he listen to the many records of her. If she 
only sang as she does on some of these for ten years and then 
screamed and howled, she would have done more than the majority 
of modern singers, who scream and howl from first putting foot on 
the boards. I venture to think that there is no singer to-day with 
the evenness of quality, the steadiness of tone, the legato, the 
attack or the poise of Destinn, and who could sing Un bel di, 
Senta’s Ballad or Vissi d’arte as she does. Show me, too, anyone 
who can compare with Sembrich. They just don’t exist. Either the 
tone is uneven, the coloratura indistinct, or the attack poor. 
Lemmitz has a glorious voice but everything she does debars her 
from this galaxy because her attack is execrable. Rarely does 
she refrain from slithering up to a note. 

And how you quibble! I merely referred to the song from 
“‘ Mignon ” as Jo son Titania as that is the title by which I know it 
better—I never suggested that Plancon sang it in anything else but 
French! Tosuggest that any one has the range to sing the contents 
of the ‘‘ Lament of the Lacerated Larynx ” shows much lack of 
understanding. I certainly never claimed these qualities even for 
Plangon. I merely stated that his technique was so fine that he 
could cope with the coloratura. In using the expression “‘ flat 
out ’ I would refer Mr. Ball to the English Dictionary in which he 
will find the word “ Simile.” 


Altrincham, G. C. Smmpson. 


Cadenzas 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

The only occasion upon which it might be desirable to omit 
a cadenza is when it is of so little musical value as to detract from 
the general effect of the whole Concerto, Anyone who went 
to the last Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert must have 
listened to the two cadenzas used in the Mozart Flute and Harp 
Concerto with mingled amusement and disgust: The sheer 
triviality and anachronism of them was almost funny ; the fact 
that nobody had bothered to find something better is a matter for 
concern, 

But Mr. Richardson is entirely wrong when he speaks of the 
“* modern ”’ practice of introducing long winded cadenzas in order, 
as he puts it, to show off the skill of the soloist. The practice is by 
no means modern, and is in the best musical traditions. There is 
no reason to suppose that in the nineteenth century soloists, 
whether they were composers or not, played shorter cadenzas than 
those we habitually hear to-day. In the golden age of extemporisa- 
tion, and with such players as Thalberg, Liszt, Paganini and 
Kalkbrenner as soloists, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that 
cadenzas were very much more elaborate than they are to-day. 
The art of extemporisation is now as dead as mutton, and it 
should be realised that the cadenza has thus lost much of its 
character. 

When Mr. Richardson speaks of the ‘‘ maddening interruption ” 
of the cadenza he is misconstruing the whole idea of its purpose, 
and it is hard to believé that he has made a very deep study of 
Concerto form. Hardly a concerto has been written without some 
form of cadenza being allowed for. Composers have, as Mr. 
Richardson states, occasionally written their own. In the fourth 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven there is a note to the effect that the 
cadenza in the last movement must be a short one. That seems to 
indicate that Beethoven considered that cadenzas were not only 
permissable but desirable too ; otherwise we may be sure that he 
would not have allowed for them in his Concertos. Mr. 
Richardson’s view that they should be omitted is quite insupport- 
able. Are we to assume that Mozart and Beethoven were merely 
too lazy to write their own cadenzas ? Can it be that they would 
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have approved of their Concertos being played without cadenzas: 
when they had deliberately allowed for their inclusion ? 

Mr. Richardson should bear in mind that the tradition of 
cadenza playing is founded upon another very solid fact. Audiences: 
expect and desire to hear the soloists prove their mettle. There 
has always been a good public for virtuosity. I am convinced 
that the great majority of people would be disappointed if a 
soloist omitted his cadenzas. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the cadenzas should be of good quality and not mere 
platitudinous progression parades. 

I take it that Mr. Richardson will not resent my acquainting him 
with several recorded works that have cadenzas of which he would 
approve. The piano Concertos of Schumann, Tchaikovsky and 
Rachmaninov have cadenzas written by the composers and in- 
cluded in the printed score as an integral part of the work. The 
piano Concerto by Jean Frangaix (French H.M.V.) has no 
cadenzas, and there is a corresponding lack of variety in the work. 

One almost hesitates to mention the cadenzas in the five 
Beethoven Piano Concertos, played by Schnabel. I do not 
personally feel that they are nothing but “a lot of ridiculous 
frills,” (sic) and I would also recommend Joachim’s splendid 
cadenzas to Mozart’s A major Violin Concerto, played by Heifetz 
on H.M.V. records. 

Mr. Richardson’s derisive dismissal of (apparently) every 
cadenza that has been recorded as “ including a lot of ridiculous 
frills” is a reflection on the artistic integrity of the players con- 
cerned. This kind of criticism is the height of presumption, but 
should, perhaps. not be taken seriously in view of the fact that no- 
musician of discernment could possibly support Mr. Richardson’s 


attitude. 
London, W.1. Denis Woop. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


_ I am writing to express my cordial agreement with Mr. John 
Richardson’s protest against the Curse of Cadenzas.. If he will 
start an Anti-Cadenza League, I shall be happy to become a 
founder-member. 

Many of my favourite concerto recordings are spoiled by these 
over long cadenzas, notably Schnabel’s performance of the 
ist Piano Concerto of Beethoven, the cadenza of which takes 
practically a whole side of a record. Suggia’s performance of the 
Haydn ’cello concerto is spoiled by a cadenza which seems to me 
to be quite out of keeping with the rest of the work, while Szigeti’s 
recording of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D has one of these 
tedious interruptions to each movement. I do not seem to re- 
member being thus troubled in the old'Kreisler recording. 

By way of agreeable contrast we have the two Mozart concertos 
played by Kathleen Long and recorded by Decca, each with only 
a few bars of cadenza and the Mozart B flat Concerto played by 
Schnabel with Mozart’s own cadenzas which are a real joy to listen 
to. 

May I also suggest to the recording companies that the author- 
ship of all cadenzas recorded should be stated on the label. 

East Horsley, Surrey. , BERTRAM F. FLETCHER. 


Joseph Haydn 
To the Editor of Tt GRAMOPHONE 


Some time ago a record was brought to my notice which is 
of surpassing interest and the existence of which I am sure very 
few readers have any knowledge. It is listed under “ Haydn, 
Joseph,” in the Parlophone Catalogue. Who realises, I wonder, 
that this is, in effect, an actual recording of the great Joseph 
Haydn himself! It is the reproduction of a “ Flétenuhr,” an 
instrument which has a fascinating history of its own. 

At the time when Haydn was in Prince Esterhazy’s service he 
struck up a great friendship with Padre Niemecz, who was the 
Prince’s Court librarian and a Priest of the Order of the Sacred 
Brothers. Niemecz was very musical and a pupil of Haydn and 
he was also a very clever mechanic. During his leisure time he 
built mechanical musical instruments ; thus he specially con- 
structed a barrel with a flute-like register, a kind of miniature 
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organ, working with a clockwork mechanism. This work, built 
into a clock, became known as a “‘ Flétenuhr.”” Haydn became so 
enthusiastic about these mechanical musical boxes that he 
composed special music for them, which he engraved on to the barrels 
with his own hand. Two of these clockworks, which were built by 
Haydn and Niemecz in 1792 and 1793 were dedicated to his 
patrons, Prince Esterhazy and Prince Liechtenstein. 


"We are indebted, therefore, to this record (Parlophone R1164), 
that we can now hear Haydn’s style, rhythm and ornamentics 
exactly as the maestro engraved them and listened to them 
himself. It is a priceless document, which has attracted many 
great musicians, such as Richard Strauss and Furtwangler, and 
those interested in something which is absolutely unique should 
obtain a copy before it is too late. Records have a disturbing 
habit of suddenly disappearing from catalogues, and this little 
record is surely of far greater worth than a thousand autographs. 

Altrincham. G. C. Simpson. 


Rachmaninov 
To the Editor of ‘THe GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. Robert Woodfield’s letter on Rachmaninov in the. 


November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE is a wholesome and salutary 
corrective to the flood of impertinent imbecility invariably let 
loose in the daily Press—and, one regrets to say, in some of the 
more technical journals—whenever one of Rachmaninov’s major 
works are performed. Mr. Woodfield’s letter is, indeed, so 
excellent, that if I were musical dictator in this country I should 
re-print it, distribute copies to all alleged music critics, and 
compel them to repeat it from memory as part of their daily 
dozen—or whatever they do to keep their (presumed) powers of 
perception intact. 

As I pointed out in these columns some time ago, it is generally 
agreed by those who know, that Rachmaninov is one of the 
world’s greatest pianists, if not the greatest of all. 

Whether he is or is not also the greatest living composer, as 
suggested by Mr. Woodfield, there can be no doubt whatever to 
those who have studied, performed, and listened to his music 
with proper attention that he is a great composer of real music 
as opposed to the meaningless, mechanical meandering and 
desiccated drivel that nowadays passes as music and which is 
supposed by its apologists to represent the spirit of the age— 
whatever that may mean. (As if any composer worthy of the 
name ever cared two pins or pence about any spirit save his own !) 
In actual fact, Rachmaninov’s slightest effort is of more artistic 
value—and has therefore a greater prospect of permanence— 
than all the pretentious bombast and frenzied straining after 
effect of the atonal, bitonal, microtonal, polytonal, and so-called 
neo-classical contortionists. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Woodfield’s plea for the Third Sym- 
phony, the first Concerto in F sharp minor, Op. 1, the ‘cello 
Sonata and Elegiac Trio, and I also repeat my previous request 
for a re-recording of the great D minor Concerto (with, of course, 
Rachmaninov as soloist, and Beecham as conductor), the fourth 
Concerto in G minor, Op. 40 (same combination), the Corelli 
Variations, Op. 42, and a selection from the twenty-four Preludes 
and Etudes Tableaux. 

Rachmaninov has also composed no less than seventy-one 
songs, a few of which have been done by McCormack and others, 
but the remainder have been neglected, which is to be greatly 
deplored, for they are all beautiful. Personally, I have no doubt 
that the H.M.V. Co. could safely put all these works into their 
general catalogue, but if they are unwilling to take the supposed 
risk we had better set about forming a Rachmaninov Society at 
once, since it-must be borne in mind that Rachmaninov is now 
sixty-five and even he will eventually retire from the concert 
platform. 

Other pianists may play his music capably, but only Rach- 
maninov himself can do it full justice. 


London, N.W.8. Curnton Gray-Fisk. 


January 1939 


TURN TABLE TALK 


International Society Festival 


The following works have been chosen by the English Selection 
Committee for submission to the International Jury in connection 


. with the forthcoming Festival of the International Society for 


Contemporary Music in Warsaw. 

Lennox Berkeley: Introduction and Allegro for two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 

Erik Chisholm: Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 

Arnold Cooke: Sonata for two Pianofortes. 

Christian Darnton: Five Orchestral Pieces. 

Elizabeth Lutyens: Second String Quartet. 

Elizabeth Maconchy: Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. 

Herbert Murrill: Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra. 

Alan Rawsthorne: Symphonic Studies. 

Franz Reizenstein: Three Pieces for Piano and Oboe. 

The International Jury met at Warsaw last month, It consisted 
of Gregoire Fitelberg (Warsaw), Desire Defauw (Brussels), 
Vojislav Vukovic (Belgrade), Robert Gerhard (Barcelona) and 
Edward Clark (London). 

The Festival itself takes place between the 13th and 21st April, 
1939, at Warsaw and Crakow. 


An Unknown Orchestration of Brahms’ Love Songs by 
the Composer 


In winter 1869-70 Brahms realised a suggestion a friend of his 
made, the Berlin composer and piano teacher Ernst Rudorff: he 
selected nine waltzes from his Love Songs Op. 52 and 65 (taking 8 
from Op. 52), linked them together in the form of a Suite, and 
arranged for orchestra the piano part set for four hands in the 
original text. The very first performance of the work took place 
on the 19th March, 1870, in a concert of the Berliner Musik- 
hochschule, under Rudorff’s direction, and with the co-operation 
of a vocal quartet. Though Rudorff informed Brahms 
immediately of the success the Suite had, it has neither been 
published, nor even performed anywhere since that day, nor 
have scientific researches been made in connection with this 
arrangement up to the present. The autograph of the score 
from Rudorff’s inheritance has become the property of the Peters 
Music Library in 1917. 

Last summer, the Suite was at last performed by S. W. Miiller, 
on the occasion of one of the Serenades given at the Gohliser 
Schlésschen (Leipzig). The score of the Suite has just now been 
published in Peters Edition, revised and edited, and provided 
with a preface by Wilhelm Weismann. The instrumentation is 
very attractive, and the whole a true Brahms. Music lovers all 
over the world will like this amusing Suite in classic style which 
is particularly interesting because, with the exception of but one 
piece, the vocal quartet is ad libitum, and the orchestral body 
entirely sufficient. The performance at Leipzig has clearly 
proved that the omission of the voice parts is by no means 
detrimental to the charm and beauty of the work. 


St. Dunstan’s 


During the War, hundreds of people sent records for the war- 
blinded men’s use, and since the War, too, a number of friends 
have regularly supplied the organisation with them. In this 
way, whenever a war-blinded man has made a request for records, 
St. Dunstan’s has been able to answer it. 

Now, for the first time, the collection has become exhausted, 
but records are still in great demand. 

There are nearly two thousand war-blinded men still under 
St. Dunstan’s care, and to many of them a gramophone is one 
of their greatest pleasures. 

Will readers wishing to assist this very deserving association 
please send records to: Secretary, St. Dunstan’s, Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


news travels quickly. It seems that the Federation’s 

The List is creating a stir in music and gramophone circles. 
In the November issue of the Oxford Press Bulletin there appears : 
“Among the works desiderated by gramophone-lovers, in the 
list sent to the companies for their consideration for recording, 
are three Oxford publications—Vaughan Williams’ Viola Suite 
and Job, and Walton’s Sinfonia Concertante for piano and orchestra.” 
This is quite correct, but the information was not supplied by 
the Federation ! 

There is no need, of course, to remind societies that two 
recordings of Grieg’s Holberg Suite appeared last month. 

Two new societies are in process of formation : S.W. London 
(enquiries to Mr. E. L. Harley, 29, Idmiston Square, Worcester 
Park, Surrey) ; and Harrow (enquiries to Mr. G. L. Stollery, 
54, Walton Drive, Harrow). Both of these should be in full 
swing early in the New Year. We also welcome the new City of 
Bristol Gramophone Society, formed as a result of the energetic 
efforts of Mr. John H. Hodge, who (wherever he may be) cannot 
exist without a society in his midst. We wish it every success. 

Gramophone societies sometimes originate as offshoots from 
music societies with wider activities (witness the recent gramo- 
phone section of the British Music Society of Northern Ireland), 
but the reverse seldom happens. However, we are glad to learn 
that the P.O. Research Station Recorded Music Society has 
started a Music Society with an orchestra consisting of twenty-five 
playing members, and a choral section with a membership of 
forty. This is indeed encouraging news. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. W. L. Outwin entertained the Circle with a programme of 
historical atic recordings, followed by excerpts from Schubert’s 
“ Death and the Maiden” and Opus 29 quartets, and the recent Petri 
recording of Liszt’s No. 2 Concerto for piano and orchestra after the 
usual interval. The sents section of the programme consisted of 
arias from the works of Puccini, Verdi, Bellini, Handel and Donizetti, 
sung by Caruso, Melba, Scotti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Galli-Gurci, 
Sembrich, Journet, Severenina, Daddi, Ponselle, Martinelli and 
Pinzer, either as soloists or in ensembles. This programme was rendered 
= delightful by the restrained piano accompaniment to 
most of these airs rendered by our host, which augmented satisfactorily 
the weak orchestra of the days when acoustical recording reigned 
supreme. 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 
At the Second Annual General Meeting the subscription was reduced 


to five in increase membership. 
Secretary gave an enjoyable of popular music. Wor! 
included Rachmaninov’s Second Pianoforte Concerto (Moiseiwitsch), 


and the Haydn Trio in G Major. At a later meeting the chasen work 
was Beethoven’s Third Symphony. M 

Mr. Jamblin’s recital included Concerti Grossi No. 1 by Handel, 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto, and the Oceanides Overture (Society 
issues). Also included were two Sibelius songs (Rautawaara), and 
Smetana’s Ma Vlast. 

New members should write to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. F. B. 
Graves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Belfast Gramophone Society 


The second meeting of the Society was devoted to the discussion of 
the Brahms Horn Trio and the Bloch Piano Quintet. The third meeting 
heard a programme presented by Mr. A. F. Leathem consisting of some 
Mozart Violin and Piano Sonatas (Krauss and Goldberg) and the 
Beethoven Harp Quartet (Lener). 

Membership of the Circle is confined to members of the British 
Music Society of Northern Ireland, whose Honorary Secretary is Mrs. 
D. R. Taylor, 20 Malone Road, Belfast. The Honorary Secretary of 
the Gramophone Circle is Mr. F. W. Leonard, 7 Bedford Street, 
Belfast. 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 

‘* Members’ Choice ” as the title implies was a miscellaneous pro- 

¢, contributed to by present members It proved a highly 

Seuniee evening and there was something for every taste. 

The next Meeting takes place at Messrs. Dale Forty & Co., on January 
ard, commencing at 7 p.m. and interested readers are warmly welcome. 

he Programme, presented by Mr. William Tyson will include,Vineent 
d’Indy’s Symphony in G Major for Pianoforte and Orchestra and 
extracts from Wagner’s Gétterdimm erung. 

The Hon. Secre is Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, 
Solihull, who will be glad to forward particulars. 


Bristol Gramophone Society 


This newly-formed society is already firmly established. The secretary, 
Mr. John H. Hodge, gave the first recital, and chose for his subject 
“ Handel.” Mr. Donald Thornton followed with a Mozart programme, 
given to a packed house. The General Meeting takes place on January 
10th at 8 p.m. in the Record Theatre of the Union Street Branch of 
Messrs. Allen & Co. In addition to — business, there will be an 
~— of Officers and Patrons. Interested readers are cordially 
invited. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


The second meeting of this Society consisted of a recital of records 
brought by members and resulted in an enjoyable and varied programme 

Mr. H. L. Preston presented the on Ist, 
opening with the overture to the Barber of Seville—Toscanini and the 

ew York Philharmonic Orchestra ; Concerto in A Minor (Schumann) 
—Fanny Davies and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Ansermet ; Intermezzo from Karelia” (Sibelius)—Kajanus and 
Symphony Orchestra ; and Capriccio Espagnole 
—Sir Hamilton Harty and the ¢ Orchestra were also included 


. much appreciated. 


New members should write to: Mr. J. W. Jenkins, “‘ Trowscoed,” 
Trowscoed Avenue, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


An atmosphere of healthy enthusiasm and success oo over the 
formalities of the Society’s ninth Annual General Meeting, and the 
reports submitted by the various officers gave proven evidence of 
continued prosperity in all departments. We have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the past year’s results, and now look forward 
to another year of equally successful activities. Our new season — 
on November 26th with the usual monthly programme of New Issues. 

ing to the large number available, we had to content ourselves with 
mere “ snippets ”’ of several interesting works, but an especially notable 
item was the Columbia recording of Chabrier’s ballet music to 
“ Cotillon FO ng by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dorati (DX877-8)—an excellent recording of truly delightful music 
which appealed alike to “ brows” of varying altitudes. Another out- 
Petri and the London Philharmonic Orchestra on Columbia 737-9 
—a less meretricious affair than the more familiar No. 1 in Ep, 
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tation by splendid recording and an 
exemplary correctness of ce between soloist and orchestra. The 

new “Oberon” by Beecham “(LX746) showed us that it is really 
ible nowadays to record an audible pianissimo without interference 

available under modern reco conditions. meetin: 

6th and goth at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S. 26, 

commencing 8 p.m. Visitors always welcome. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


of French, Russian, S and Finnish works. The outstanding 
was the Second Symphony of Sibelius, which was much 
enjoyed. Debussy’s “Iberia” and Ravel’s “ Rapsodie Espagnole ” 
were included in the second half. 
The Annual General Meeting took place on December 12th, and a 
report of the proceedings will be given in the next issue. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Three notable reco were included in our recent recital : 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (Wanda Landowska) ; the 
“* Appassionata ” Sonata (Fischer) ; and the “ Oberon” Overture 
(Beecham). The first ge ve at least one member a new conception of the 
harpsichord ; Edwin Fischer surprised with his wide conception of the 
Beethoven ; "while the overture was voted one of the finest 
the society has heard, apart for the touch of magic in its interpretation. 

We welcome music lovers in the district to hear our new reproducer, 
which without doubt is really good. Particulars from Mr. G. Carter, 
86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


A Meeting of special importance to this Society was held on October 
18th when Mr. Julius Harrison, the famous Conductor and Composer 
and President of the Society, gave us a lecture entitled “‘ Brahms as a 
Composer and Orchestrator.”” Mr. Harrison stated that he felt that a 
Society such as ours is not only one that has permanent value for its own 
sake, but because recorded music means so much to the appreciation 
of the masterpieces when you actually hear them in the living flesh. 
That is the object of these records. Mr. Harrison said that Brahms was 
a greatly loved composer by the few rather than the many. He had 
many qualities which did not attract at first hearing. He decided that 
the classical school was the one that he could best serve. But he was at 
heart a romantic person and all his life he had to fight that tendency. 
The result was that in his mature works he combined the romantic 
element with the classicism of old masters like Beethoven. It was one of 
the most historic examples of self-suppression. Mr. Harrison dealt with 
io han of Brahms work, illustrating his points with records. 

uiries regarding this Society should be addressed to the Hon. 
aon Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 69, Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The composite programme, “‘ My favourite record,” produced such 
diverse things as Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusick, Maire my girl, 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (Paderewski), and parts of Elgar’s glorious 


Enigma variations. 
Miss Gladys Watkins’ miscellaneous programme at the fourth 
included the Allegro from the Piano Quartet in G minor (K478), 

a couple of Kreisler items, two of Dvofak’s fascinating Slavonic Dances, 
and piano pieces by Chopin and Chaminade. 

' We have plenty of room at our spacious headquarters, Christ Church 
Hall, High Wycombe, for new members. January meetin, grd, 
17th and 1st. All 200, otteridge 
Road, High Wycom! 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


“Guess the Record” evening was as popular as ever, though the 

os was more —~: than quantity. We have had two excellent 

poser evenings—Mr. Irvine gave a programms of Beethoven 

(Schnabel) including the “ Diabelli” Variations; and Mr. 

Cash gave a Sibelius recital which included the Seventh Symphony, 

ahuary meetings » 17th gist. Secretary : Miss 

I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 


We have had four meetings in October and November and one in 
December. The records most enjoyed have been : Beethoven a, OP. & 
(Goldberg and Krauss, Parl. bi Smetana’s “ Mol 
(Berlin State Opera Orchestra, H wae! Mel ;_ that remarkable 
Scarlatti’s -humoured Ladies” on two 
discs (H.M.V. C ; and two sets kindly lent 

Acott—Haydn’s sey | No. 88 (Toscanini, H.M. 
DB3515-7) cop Mozart’s 41 (Walter and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, H.M.V. DB3428-31). 

Madrigal meet gth and at 8.1 


pap oe at one of these mee 
17 ton Road, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Richard Holt paid us a visit and gave a e entitled 
and his detractors.” He spoke of the 


this particular composer, who for some time now very 
severe criticism on all sides, and having set out the position nce 
the grounds for attack, he pointed out where in the main this con- 
sistent feeling is entirely without logical foundation. His programme 
concluded with the recording of the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 3, 
which is indeed a lovely work. As it appears in the latest H.M.V. 
list of deletions from the catalogue, it is a great pity that within the 
next few weeks it will entirely disappear from the collectors’ reach. 
‘ a Secretary : W. Leslie Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, 


p.m. Monteverdi's 
quiries to Dr. H. A. 


The Southport and District Gramophone Society 


“The Art of the Variation ” was the title of the Kgs pomesers given 
by the Secretary, Mr. A. Engel. He gave us examples of variations for 
orchestra, chosen mainly from last century. T of them were 

“* straight ” essays in the variation form—the set which form the last 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite, the “ St. Antoni ” (Haydn) 
variations of Brahms, and the “ N Theme ” of Dohnanyi. The 
others were programmatic, d’Indy’s “Istar” and Strauss’ ‘‘ Don 
Quixote.” The recent Columbia version of the Brahms. by Walter, 
though more playable than the Toscanini recording, loses by rather a 
dull performance, particularly in the earlier variations. The later 
movements improve, and the Finale is magnificently played. The 
Dohnanyi caused some amusement and is deservedly popular and 
* Don Quixote ” formed - effective contrast. 

Our Chairman, Mr. W. H. Priestley, devoted his evening to 
National Dances, which oR Europe fairly thoroughly, including 
Norway, Russia, Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, France and 
Spain. Most of the items were by well-known composers, but there 
were several records of actual folk dances, played by Victor Olaf’s 
Folk Dance Orchestra. The most enjoyable items were the ‘‘ Danses 
Slaves et Tziganes ” of Dargomyzhsky and the Roumanian Danses 
of Bartok, played by Szigeti. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


Our November recital was given by our New Members, who have 
proved, in this their initial venture, a great asset to the Society. Their 
several programmes were notable for a distinct operatic flavour, a 
feature which appears largely to pervade in this Society. So full was 
the programme that it was on the stroke of eleven before the meeting 
concluded. The night from the point of view of weather was extremely 
bad but a surprisingly good attendance paid ample tribute to our 
newcomers’ efforts : we shall look forward to hearing further items 
from their repertoire particularly in our Operatic Evening later in the 
season. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 15 


The Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


Founded September 1936, by Mr. D. J. Beattie, with a membership 
of nine, which soon increased to twenty-six. Published during the 
first year “ The Bulletin” (Editor : Mr. L. J. Pearce), The Society 
possesses its own hom:-made reproducer. 

Meetings : fortnightly in the winter Reg J Subscription : 7s. 6d. 
os annum. The present Secretary, Mr B. Greaves, is on the 

echnical Section of the Federation. 
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